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Message  From  The  Symposium  Chair 
Ms.  Catherine  W.  McDonald 


It  gives  me  great  please  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  Sixth  Annual  ASEET 
Symposium.  The  Team  is  very  excited  about  this  year's  symposium  and  its  theme:  Ada  as 
an  Educational  Tool:  The  Time  is  Now.  Over  the  past  12  months,  the  Ada  Joint  Program 
Office  has  received  numerous  requests  for  training  in  Ada.  Truly,  the  time  is  now  for  all 
educators  to  push  Ada  in  their  Services,  organizations,and  universities. 

This  year,  despite  the  short  time  span  between  the  Call  for  Papers  and  the 
submission  date,  we  received  numerous  papers.  All  the  papers  were  excellent  and  the  final 
decision  of  the  reviewers  was  not  easy.  I  hope  you  find  the  papers  and  the  panels  this  year 
stimulating  and  thought  provoking.  Hopefully,  the  symposium  will  provide  you  with  the 
opportunity  to  interact  and  exchange  ideas  with  other  ^ucators  and  trainers. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  the  attendees  for  their  support 
of  the  ASEET  Team  and  its  activities.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  team,  please  feel 
free  to  ask  one  of  the  Team  members  during  the  symposium  (easily  recognized  by  the  green 
ribbon  attached  to  their  name  tags). 

Again,  welcome  and  thank  you. 
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6TH  ASEET  SYMPOSIUM 
11-13  SEPTEMBER,  1991 


UNDERGRADUATE  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING  COURSES: 
MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  INDUSTRY 

Barbara  Hilden 
Bruce  Johnston 

Mathematics  Department 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout 
Menomonie,  WI  54751 


Introduction 

Most  software  development  projects  undertaken  at  the  undergraduate  college  level  are,  by 
necessity,  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  one  or  a  few  students  in  the  course  of  a  single 
academic  term.  Moreover,  the  software  is  seldom  used  once  the  development  is  completed. 
This  contrasts  with  the  vast  majority  of  industrial  software  which  is  complex,  developed  by  large 
teams  of  people  and  must  be  maintained  for  several  years. 

Another  contrast  with  industrial  software  development  is  that  the  requirements  for  most  college 
software  development  projects  are  provided  to  the  student  by  the  faculty.  One  of  the  more 
formidable  tasks  in  industrial  software  development  is  the  development  of  the  requirements 
through  extensive  negotiation  and  coordination  with  the  end  user  or  customer.  These 
differences  result  in  many  computer  science  graduates  having  difficulty  participating  effectively 
in  large  scale  industrial  software  development.  Since  the  skills  needed  to  be  effective  in  this 
environment  are  primarily  acquired  on  the  job,  a  profound  productivity  lapse  occurs.  This 
shortconung  needs  to  be  addressed  at  the  academic  level. 

The  lack  of  software  engineering  principles  in  etirly  courses  is  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
Computer  Science  curriculum  as  a  whole  (Werth,  1988).  Specifically  software  engineering 
principles  and  skills  can  not  be  acquired  in  a  one  term  Software  Engineering  class.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  students  must  "unlearn"  the  development  style  that  was  used  in  their 
previous  classes. 

Software  Engineering  courses  have  severd  shortcomings  which  lead  to  the  overall  problem  of 
unskilled  Software  Engineers.  Project  teams  of  three  to  four  students  often  develop  small,  throw 
away  software.  Most  of  the  requirements  for  this  software  are  supplied  by  the  instructor  and 
have  little  or  no  real-world  application.  While  attempting  to  get  beyond  disposable  software, 
most  Software  Engineering  courses  fall  short.  There  is  little  or  no  configuration  management 
or  quality  assurance  in  the  projects  completed  in  Software  Engineering  courses.  Additionally, 
software  evaluation  is  rarely  completed  adequately,  if  at  all.  Finally,  students  have  little  idea  of 
the  maintenance  phase  of  the  software  life  cycle  since  this  is  routinely  ignoied  in  Software 
Engineering  courses.  Time  constraints  in  a  one  term  Software  Engineering  course  are  the 
biggest  contributor  to  most  of  these  problems. 
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Possible  Steps  Toward  a  Solution 

Software  Development  Studio  Environment  (Tomayko^  1991) 

The  software  development  atmosphere,  as  suggested  by  Tomayko,  requires  students  to 
participate  in  a  12-16  month  software  development  project  conducted  in  a  studio  type 
environment.  Students  within  this  environment  produce  software  that  is  to  be  delivered  to  a 
customer  with  whom  they  are  in  contact.  Several  faculty  members  act  as  an  interim  review 
team,  as  well  as  coaches  for  individual  students.  This  12-16  month  commitment  allows  students 
sufficient  time  for  a  complete  pass  through  the  sob  ware  life  cycle  but  demands  considerable 
amounts  of  faculty  involvement. 

This  approach  was  used  successfully  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University.  However,  potential 
problems  include  the  availability  of  an  industrial  project  and  the  time  and  eff  t  recjuired  of  the 
faculty.  Faculty  of  smaller  universities  are  often  required  to  te?ch  a  full  12  credit  load  with  little 
or  no  release  time  for  additional  time  commitments,  which  would  be  required  to  implement  the 
Tomayko  environment.  Finally,  the  necessary  restructuring  of  student  class  schedules  to 
accommodate  *^he  time  commitment  is  also  a  concern. 


Ora  semester  Software  Maintenance  Course  (Engle,  et  al  1989) 

The  one  semester  Software  Maintenance  course  is  based  on  the  use  of  a  predefined  software 
artifact  (10,000  -  20,000  lines).  Exercises  would  be  included  focusing  on  the  topics  of 
configuration  management,  regression  testing,  code  reviews  and  stepwise  abstraction.  The 
Documented  Ada  Style  Checker  (DASO  is  available  for  such  use  through  the  SEl  Education 
Program.  The  package  includes  the  DASC  in  many  forms,  including  a  PC  version  using  the 
Meridian  AdaVantage  compiler,  student  exercises  and  instructions  for  both  students  and 
instructors.  This  package  can  be  used  during  a  one  semester  maintenance  course,  or  parts  of 
the  package  can  be  used  during  a  Software  Eng’neering  course.  Although  the  maintenance 
course  would  be  of  great  help  in  meeting  the  industry's  need  for  qualified  Software  Engineers, 
it  is  felt  that  the  magnitude  of  the  project  woiJd  be  difficult  for  undergraduate  students  to 
handle  in  the  typical  Computer  Science  curriculum. 

Variations  of  Existing  Software  Engineering  Courses 

One  variation  of  the  existing  Software  Engineering  courses  would  be  the  incorporation  of  a  3-4 
week  maintenance  phase  at  the  end  of  a  one  semester  Software  Engineering  course.  This 
approach  has  been  used  once  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin- Stout  during  the  Spring  1990 
semester.  The  project  was  a  computerized  math  quiz  bowl  system  that  had  to  be  completed  in 
time  for  use  at  a  conference  during  the  first  week  of  April.  This  left  over  three  weeks  for 
evaluation  and  feedback  from  the  customer  and  subsequent  modifications  of  the  system. 
Although  the  student  participation  in  the  maintenance  activities  was  instructive,  too  many  other 
important  topics  that  are  usually  covered  had  to  be  omitted  in  order  to  deliver  the  project  on 
time.  Overall,  a  recommendation  of  this  approach  for  a  one  semester  project-oriented  Software 
Engineering  course  can  not  be  given. 

The  idea  of  enhancing  existing  software  is,  however,  well  worth  some  additional  thought  so  a 
two  course  series  is  being  implemented.  The  first  semester  will  be  the  creation  of  a  software 
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system  from  the  ground  up,  going  through  the  software  life  cycle  excluding  the  maintenance 
phase.  The  second  course  will  add  enhancements  to  the  software  written  in  the  first  course. 
One  problem  to  be  addressed  is  that  the  courses  need  to  be  independent,  in  that  students  could 
take  the  first  without  immediately  following  with  the  second.  Careful  consideration  of  this  and 
thorough  documentation  should  alleviate  this  concern.  This  method  is  being  adopted  for  the 
Fall  and  Spring  semesters  of  the  1991-92  academic  year  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 


More  Extensive  Use  of  Industrial  Internship  Experiences 

Many  Computer  Science  programs  have  found  it  beneficial  for  their  students  to  participate  in 
an  industrid  intemship/co-op  experience  some  time  during  their  degree  program.  Internship 
experiences  have  been  successfully  incorporated  into  the  Software  Development  concentrations 
of  the  Applied  Mathematics  Degree  program  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout.  Table  1 
shows  some  typical  degree  programs  focusing  on  sequencing  of  the  Computer  Science  courses 
relative  to  the  internship  experiences.  These  case  studies  illustrate  the  broad  spectrum  of  degree 
programs  over  the  past  several  years. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  industrial  internship  has  evolved  to  become  an  important 
component  of  the  degree  program  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout.  While  it  is  not  currently 
a  degree  requirement,  nearly  85%  of  the  students  participate  in  at  least  one  internship.  Over 
half  of  the  students  complete  two  or  more  such  internships.  This  industrial  experience  keeps 
the  placement  rate  for  Stout  graduates  consistently  above  95%.  However,  most  students  need 
9-10  semesters  to  complete  their  degree  program.  In  addition,  missing  part  of  an  academic  year 
while  on  an  internship  can  cause  problems  with  fall/spring  sequence  courses. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  benefit  of  internship  experience  is  the  dramatic  change  in  the  students' 
attitudes.  Most  students  return  to  their  Computer  Science  course  work  with  a  higher  degree 
of  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Participation  in  a  real-world  software  development  project  gives  a 
clearer  perspective  on  professional  software  engineering.  Specifically,  students  understand  the 
need  for  the  following: 

•  an  organized  and  disciplined  approach  to  software  development, 

•  good  written  and  oral  communications  skills, 

•  accurate,  complete,  and  current  software  documentation. 

Although  the  quality  of  the  software  engineering  practices  at  the  individual  internship  sites 
varies  considerably,  students  come  to  appreciate  the  need  for  an  organized  and  disciplined 
software  engineering  methodology. 

Internship  experiences  are  useful  in  several  other  ways  for  both  students  and  employers.  The 
students  get  an  opportunity  to  "test-drive"  a  job  and  make  sure  that  this  is  the  right  career  for 
them.  Specifically,  it  helps  students  more  precisely  define  what  type  of  software  development 
they  want  to  pursue  for  a  career.  Those  students  who  have  had  internship  experiences  in 
several  different  areas  or  for  very  different  types  of  corporations  are  typically  more  specific 
about  what  type  of  software  development  position  they  want  following  graduation.  For  this 
reason,  the  Computer  Science  faculty  generally  encourages  students  to  do  several  different  types 
of  internship  experiences.  However,  occasionally  an  internship  experience  will  convince  a 
student  that  they  are  not  cut  out  for  a  software  development  career  and  they  subsequently 
change  majors. 
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Table  1.  Case  Studies  o£  Student  Internship  Experiences 


CASE  STUDY  #1 


(8  semesters) 


Year 


Spring 


Summer 


84-85 


85-86 


86-87 


87-88 


Computer  Science  I 


Assembly  Lang  Prog 


Data  Structures 


Computer  Organization 


Computer  Science  II 


IBM-San  Jose 


Cobol  Progrannming 


Systems  Programming 
Software  Engineering 


IBM-Rochester 


JOB:  IBM,  Rochester,  MN 


CASE  STUDY  #2 


(9  semesters) 


Year 


Spring 


Summer 


85-86 


86-87 


87-88 


88-89 


89-90 


Computer  Science  I 


Assembly  Lang  Prog 


IBM-San  Jose 


Computer  Organization 
Computer  Graphics 


Software  Engineering 


Computer  Science  11 


Data  Structures 


IBM-San  Jose 


IBM-Boca  Raton 


Systems  Programming 


JOB:  IBM,  Gaithersburg,  MD 


Year 


84-85 


85-86 


86-87 


87-88 


88-89 


CASE  STUDY  #3 


Spring 


Computer  Science  I 


Assembly  Lang  Prog 
Data  Structures 


Computer  Graphics 


Cray  Research 


Computer  Organization 
Software  Engineering 


(10  semesters) 


Summer 


Computer  Science  II 


IBM-Owego 


Image  Processing 


Cobol  Programming 


Systems  Programming 


Cray  Research 


JOB:  XonTech,  Van  Nuys,  CA 
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Industrial  experiences  are  also  beneficial  for  employers  in  several  ways.  First,  they  allow 
employers  to  test  the  software  development  skills  and  ability  of  students  before  offering  them 
a  full  time  position.  This  is  particularly  important  for  students  whose  professional  ability  is  not 
always  correlated  with  their  college  GPA.  Most  of  the  internship  experiences  are  long  enough 
that  students  can  become  sufficiently  involved  in  a  project  to  do  a  significant  amount  of 
productive  work.  However,  an  internship  coordinator  must  be  careful  to  avoid  internships  that 
degenerate  into  clerical  type  positions.  On  the  other  extreme,  internships  used  as  a  cheap  way 
to  get  around  a  company  wide  hiring  freeze  for  fuU-time  positions  should  also  be  avoided. 


Undergraduate  Degree  in  Software  Engineering  (Ford,  1991) 

The  undergraduate  degree  in  Software  Engineering,  as  described  by  Ford,  involves  an 
engineering  approach  to  the  entire  curriculum.  The  proposed  curriculum  consists  of  courses 
which  cover  many  of  the  same  topics  that  are  covered  in  Computer  Science  curricula  today,  but 
with  more  of  an  engineering  structure  added.  A  stronger  engineering  design  component  is 
provided  in  the  form  of  two  one-year  project  courses.  This  gives  students  the  opportunity  for 
two  complete  passes  through  the  software  life  cycle.  This  proposed  curriculum  is  viewed  by  the 
authors  of  this  paper  as  an  important  complement  to  the  traditional  Computer  Science 
curriculum.  However,  adoption  of  this  approach  will  take  a  significant  amount  of  work  since 
its  course  structure,  while  still  covering  similar  topics,  is  different  from  most  Computer  Science 
curricula. 

Application  of  Suggested  Solutions  at  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout 

Being  a  small  university.  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout  Computer  Science  faculty  were  able  to 
agree  on  necessary  changes  to  incorporate  a  compromise  of  these  suggestions.  It  was 
determined  that  Software  Engineering  principles,  including  maintenance,  need  to  be  introduced 
as  early  as  possible  into  the  students'  course  work.  Therefore,  adaptation  of  a  Software 
Engineering  structure  throughout  all  Computer  Science  courses  is  being  implemented.  The 
introduction  of  the  second  Software  Engineering  course  will  allow  for  one  complete  pass 
through  the  software  life  cycle  at  the  acadentuc  level  thus  encompassing  portions  of  Tomayko's 
studio  environment.  The  continued  encouragement  of  industrial  internships  addresses  the  real- 
world  portion  of  the  studio  environment  while  complementing  the  controlled  academic 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  felt  that  the  solution  adapted  at  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout  is  the  final 
answer  to  improved  Software  Engineering  education  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  Software  Engineering  is  becoming  a 
well  defined  distinct  subset  of  Computer  Science.  It  is  hoped  that  continued  discussions  of  these 
ideas  and  others  will  eventually  lead  to  strong  undergraduate  curriculums  that  meet  the 
Software  Engineering  needs  of  industry. 
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Introduction 


This  paper  discusses  experiences  found  in  teaching  an  upper-level  topics  course  in  concurrency. 
The  course  builds  upon  the  introduction  to  concurrency  our  students  are  exposed  to  in  Operating 
Systems  I,  canvasses  a  number  of  concurrent  programming  models,  and  looks  at  important  issues 
concerning  concurrent  programming.  Ada  is  used  extensively  throughout  the  course  to  simulate 
symmetric  processing  and  basic  synchronization  primitives,  as  a  medium  to  view  several  concur¬ 
rent  notations,  and  as  a  means  to  perform  new  and  challenging  concurrent  programming  exercises. 

Course  Structure 

A  large  portion  (30%)  of  the  course  is  concerned  with  a  Survey  of  Concurrent  Processing.[l]  [2] 
We  discuss  specification  notations  and  synchronization  primitives  based  on  shared  variables  and 
message  passing.  A  discussion  of  two  or  three  concurrent  programming  models  usually  follows. 
We  also  look  at  one  concurrent  programming  language  (in  addition  to  Ada).  Finally,  we  look  at 
some  of  the  limitations  of  different  communication  methods,  anomaly  detection,  and  methods  to 
analyze  concurrent  programs. 

Why  Ada? 

Ada  is  one  of  the  few  languages  which  has  safe  and  general  concurrent  features.  These  features  are 
not  experimental,  they  conform  to  the  same  consistent  philosophy  of  block-structuring,  strong  typ¬ 
ing,  and  sound  software  design  principles  found  throughout  Ada,  and  they  are  unambiguously 
specified.  These  are  not  features  which  were  grafted  onto  a  programming  language,  but  rather  de¬ 
signed  as  an  integral  part  of  Ada.  Therefore,  their  syntax  and  usage  is  regular  and  consistent  with 
all  other  features  found  in  the  language.  Since  Ada  is  a  general  purpose  programming  language,  it 
is  quite  easy  to  integrate  concurrent  and  sequential  processing  into  a  program  allowing  one  to  de¬ 
velop  programs  with  a  rational  balance  of  concurrency  as  needed. 

Ada  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  concurrent  program  design  and  development  because  the  mod¬ 
ularity  of  its  tasking  mechanism  supports  object  oriented  design  (OOD)  quite  well.  CX)D  is  a  tool 
students  have  found  very  helpful  in  alleviating  the  complexity  that  often  accompanies  concurrent 
programming. 

Ada  and  Concurrency  in  the  Classroom 

Ada  as  an  expository  tool 

Ada’s  concurrent  features  can  be  used  to  simulate  coroutines  quite  easily.  They  can  simulate  and 
demonstrate  other  programming  notations  features  such  as  the  fork/join  and  cobegin/coend  con¬ 
struct.  All  of  the  synchronization  primitives  based  on  shared  variables  (busy-waiting,  semaphores, 
conditional  critical  regions,  monitors,  and  path  expressions)  can  also  be  simulated.  ‘  This  allows 
the  student  to  actually  see  how  these  constructs  work  and  learn  their  relative  advantages  and  dis- 


1  Simulations  can  be  implemented  to  various  degrees  of  faithfulness.  I  recommend  implementing  only  those 
features  which  are  relevant  to  a  good  understanding  of  the  construct.  I  did  not,  for  instance,  implement  con¬ 
ditional  wait  for  monitors. 
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advantages  without  having  to  leam  different  programming  languages.  Mini-programming  exercis¬ 
es  can  be  assigned  to  illustrate  salient  features  or  deficiencies.  A  sampling  of  classroom  uses  will 
be  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

Coroutines 

Coroutines  are  the  classic  example  of  symmetric  concurrency  and  are  included  in  some  languages 
because  of  their  simplicity  and  power  to  provide  solutions  for  a  large  class  of  concurrent  problems. 
They  are  not  an  effective  construct  for  use  in  a  multiprocessor  implementation  because  only  one 
routine  is  executing  at  a  time.  The  programmer  must  also  completely  specify  all  process  switch¬ 
ing.  [2]  This  last  requirement  adds  to  the  complexity  of  a  concurrent  program  and,  as  such,  is  not 
desirable. 

Coroutines  are  a  form  of  subprogram  which  have  multiple  entries  and  exits.  Threads  of  execution 
are  produced  by  each  coroutine  explicitly  relinquishing  control  to  another  coroutine  and  pausing 
in  its  execution  until  invoked  by  a  resume  statement  in  another  coroutine,  at  which  time  execution 
is  continued  with  the  statement  following  the  coroutine  call.  The  following  figure  illustrates  the 
operation  of  coroutines. 

FIGURE  1.  Coroutine  Operation 


Simulating  coroutines  in  Ada  is  uncomplicated.  A  pair  of  simple  rendezvous  statements  are  used 
to  simulate  the  coroutine  resume  statement.  The  pair  consists  of  an  entry  call  to  another  task  (sim¬ 
ulated  coroutine)  immediately  followed  by  an  accept  statement.  The  accept  statement  is  used  to  ex¬ 
plicitly  halt  execution  of  the  calling  task  thereby  simulating  the  implicit  semantics  of  the  resume 
statement. 

The  following  program  serves  as  an  simple  example.  Each  task  has  a  resume  entry  declaration 
which  can  be  used  as  many  times  as  necessary.  Note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  statement 
in  task  Coroutine  A,  each  invocation  of  another  coroutine  is  in  the  form  of  an  entry  call/accept  state¬ 
ment  pair  simulating  true  coroutine  semantics.  This  exception  is  necessary  to  allow  task  (and  there¬ 
fore  program)  termination. 
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Using  this  mechanism  a  number  of  exercises  can  be  assigned  which  will  afford  the  student  the  “es¬ 
sence”  of  coroutine  programming. 

FIGURE  2.  Coroutine  Implementation 


Tcki.IO;  ok  Tcit.lO; 
Mt  Corowi»w  m 
Maa_UM_OlK:  cowl 

t—k  CotoiioeA  M 

CM7  Rewmf; 
cad  GsKwliacA; 

CMk  CoRMiieB  if 
«avy  iUi 
MdCorasiocB; 


lofk  body  CorouoacA  if 
bofio 

for  Udex  to  i-MooJ  iofo,Qyi  loop 

Pul.Lioo  CltuootBi  CorouiiaeA”); 
ood  loop: 

iFtffttMf ;  Sifloilflc  ScstflM 
ooocpt  Rcfume:  -  Explicii 
for  lodn  io  t. Ji4oo.Uoof.OiO  ior^ 

Pw  Jioc  Clod  fuaoiot  of  CoraoiooA”); 
ood  loop: 

CoramiofB  Rfoimr;  . 

cod  CoroiOioe  4 


tofk  body  CoraolioeB  if 
bcfio 


for  lodex  io  1  .34u.Uooo_Omi  loop 

Pio.Um  riUaoiot  CorouaioeB'^: 
cod  loop; 


for  lodex  io  l.>Ui.UoBt_Oio  loop 


C*2od  niooiog  <d  CorauioeB*): 
cod  loop: 
cod  CorauiioeB; 


bcfio  -CoroMiii 
Corautu 
cod  Corauooes; 


Fork/Join  statements 

Fork  statements  provide  a  low  level  (low  level  from  the  standpoint  that  these  statements  may  be 
interspersed  within  program  control  statements),  powerful,  and  general  means  of  producing  two 
concurrent  threads  of  execution.[5]  Join  statements  are  used  to  unite  two  concurrent  threads  of  ex¬ 
ecution.  They  are  powerful  constructs  which  can  be  used  to  model  any  process  flow  graph.  A  pro¬ 
cess  flow  graph  illustrates  the  precedence  constraints  that  occur  within  a  concurrent  program.  [6] 
The  following  figure  shows  a  code  sequence,  its  process  flow  graph,  and  corresponding  fork/join 
sequence. 


nGURE3.  Fork/Join 


U:=A*B; 

V:=C/B; 

W:=  E  +  F; 
X:=  W  +  V; 
Y:=  G  *♦  H; 
Z:=  X  ♦  Y  ♦  U; 


Counll:=  2; 

Fork  Process_2; 

Couot2;s  3: 

Fork  Process_4; 

Fork  Process  _5: 

V;=  C  /  B;  Join  Count  1 ,  Proccss_3;  Quit; 
Proces5_2:  W:»  E  +  F; 

Join  Count! .  Process_3: 

Quit; 

Proces$_3:X:=W  +  V; 

Join  Count2,  Process_6; 

Quit; 

Proc«ss_4:  U;=  A  •  B; 

Join  Count2.  Process.d; 

Quit; 

Proces$_5:  Y:=  G  *•  H; 

Join  Count2.  Proccss_6; 

Quit; 

Process_6;  Z:»  X  •  Y  *  U; 
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Implementation  of  the  Fork  statement  in  Ada  is  in  the  form  of  an  entry  (Fork)  in  any  task(s)  with 
which  concurrent  execution  is  required.  Implementation  of  the  Join  statement  is  more  involved,  it 
is  necessary  to  declare  a  task  type  which  contains  an  parameterized  entry  (Initialize).  The  parame¬ 
ters  consist  of  the  count  and  a  pointer  to  the  task  which  will  execute  next.  The  count  is  decremented 
at  each  Join  rendezvous  and  control  passes  to  the  next  task  when  the  count  reaches  zero.  A  Join 
task  must  be  instantiated  for  each  count  variable.  The  following  Ada  program  simulates  the  process 
graph  and  Fork  and  Join  statement  sequence  given  above; 

FIGURE  4.  Fork/Join  Implementation 


vilkTea.IO; 
pfocwAg’i  Forit^ioM  m 

A:  Irnt^tnm  3;  -  Vafaa  hm4  ooifad 
B:  tiif|rni  6; 

ClMcvvs?; 

G:  UacftTM  3; 

ILlMcfcn-n: 

U.  V.W.X,  Y.Ztli^SBr 


iMk  body  hooM  a 

Ftoeaoi.ID:  ftoeos.NaoK.Type: 

btfio-ProecM 

aooc^  ImmIib 

(^DOOi.NMiie:  is  hoocM.Noaac.TypeJdo 
Ftoooa.lD:*  Pioc— ,Naac; 
cod  lokioliie; 

•ecapl  Fafc; 


I«_10  ia  or«  Tcu.lOJoagor.lO  (lacfer); 
type  nooa«_Naine_Type  ia  (PI.  P2,  P3,  P4,  P3.  P6);  -  U«d  for  tMk  IdeouCaiioo 

tart  type  IVn  row  ie 

tmry  (eitiaiiae  (ProocM.NaiM:  ia  Proene.Naine.Type); 
cary  Fork: 
cad  ?netm: 

type  PtooaM.PoiMer  it  teema  Ptoceei; 
ftooeai.l.  Ptoee«_2.  Proocse.3.  PrQ0Bac_4, 

Prooeci  _3.  PKioe8i.6;  Prooeai.Foiaicr. 

tack  type  Joia^Teek  ie 

-  laatuUae  rooeivag  the  .Number  oi  forki  the  couaicr  met  lo  daenaiae 

-  wbca  to  braadi  to  ibe  aexi  proceat.  d  atao  raoeivci  •  potao’  to  the 

-  aeu  prooeai  lo  eaaciac 

cairy  Uitialiae  (Number.Of.Forkt:  ia  F^aakive; 

Ncxi.Taik:  ^ocen.PoiMcr): 

cavy  ioia; 
cad  Joia.Taalc 

Couai  I .  CouaU:  Joia.Tiak; 

lack  body  Joia.Taxk  a 

Mai.Couc:  Foeiova;  -  Uead  lo  keep  track  of  >aiai 
Ncfl .Prooeai:  nwBM.Poiater 

facfia  -  Joia.Taak 

aooepi  (akialiae  (Nunber.Of.Forkf:  ia  Foaiiive: 

Nca.Taik:  ftoeeai.Poia*)  do 
Mai.Coual:*  Ntanbcr .Of .Forki; 

Nca.Proeeai:*  NcA.Taak; 
cad  laiualiae: 

for  Coums  la  I  -Maa.Coa*  loop 

accept  Joia;  ••  Sioadatai  loia  m  liaMe 
cad  loop: 

Ncjd.Proeeaa^Fork:  -  Eiaetde  aea  ^oceai 
cad  Joia.Tadc 


caae  Prooeai.n!)  ia 

wt«aPl  «>V:.C/B: 

CcuatlJoia; 
whea  P2  ■>  W:>  E  f  F; 

GaiailJoia; 

«hea  P3  ■>  X:*  W  ■*  V; 

rouai?  kaa; 
vhea  P4  ^  Ur*  A  *  B; 

Cauai2Joia; 
wheaP5«>Y»G«  H; 

CouatUoia; 
wheaP6«>Z.^X*  Y*U; 

Teat  JO.hd  CTVe  aacarei  ir  *); 
laiJO.Pid  (Z): 
TeaiJO.Ncv.LiBe: 


cad  Pioceaa: 


befia  -  Fovk.Joia 

Prooen.  1  rs  aew  ^ooeii;  lasuHiaic  each  procMi 
Prooeaa.2:«  aev  Pneat; 

Fyoee»_3ra  aev  ftoeeai; 

Ptooen.dra  aev  INoceia; 

FVogcm.S:*  aev  ^qobm; 

P»oraaa_6»  aev  Proeeaa; 


ftoceas.I.Iaiiiaiiae  (PI);  ->  Give  each  pmam  ila  id. 
hoGeM.ZJaiiialize  (F2); 

PrecaM_3.lBiuaiur  (F3); 

Proeeaa  .dJakialiae  (P4); 
nocen_3.1aii»alize  (PS); 
hocaa.6JaibaliBe  (P6); 

Couail.  laitialiae  (2.  IVoBBa.3);  -  lakialiK  a  jeia  taak 

hoGCBa.l,Fark; 

hoeaM_2.Fork; 

CouatZ.  lakialiaf  (3.  INocaaa.d); 

Proccv.4.Ffak; 

ProceM.SJorit: 


Using  task  types  and  pointers  (access  types),  a  relatively  simple  program  is  written.  Use  of  the  case 
statement  within  the  Process  task  type  further  simplifies  the  program  This  statement  allows  the  use 
of  a  task  type  (instead  of  six  tasks)  to  implement  the  concurrent  statements.  Each  process  is  access¬ 
ed  through  the  use  of  its  variable  (pointer  variable)  and  its  identification  determines  which  state¬ 
ments  it  executes.  This  model  can  be  given  to  students  and  various  exercises  assigned  which 
illustrate  the  power,  as  well  as  the  difficulty,  of  using  the  Fork/Join  constructs. 
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Semaphores 

Semaphores  are  a  well  known  general  purpose  construct  used  to  solve  synchronization  problems.  Tra¬ 
ditional  semaphores  are  nonnegative  integer  variables  V  (s)  and  P  (s).  We  can  define  these  operations 
as  follows: [6] 

*  V  (s):  Increment  i  by  1  In  a  single  Indivisible  action— 

•  P  (s):  Decrement  s  by  1,  if  passible.  If  s  >  0,  then  it  is  not  possible  to  decrement  s  and  still  remain  in  the  domain  of  nonnegative 
Integers,  the  process  imroklng  the  P  operation  then  waits  until  It  b  possibb.  Tbe  successful  testing  and  decrementing  of  s  are 
also  an  indlvblbb  operation. 

FIGURE  5.  Semaphore  Implementation:  Code  and  Process  Graph 


(a  +  b)*(c  +  d).(e/f) 

tl:=a  +  b 

t2:=  c  -fd 

t3:=e/f 

t4:=  tl  *  t2 


t5:=  t4  - 13 


FIGURE  6.  Semaphore  Implementation:  Ada  Code  [8] 


widi  T«u.tO:  UK  Teu.IO; 

pnxsdurc  EquKKK  U 

•<  PROGRAMMER:  Jmu  L  Irvia 

A:  rriKijM  2; 

B:  coliiaK  iKCfcr*  3: 

C:  CDMUBt  iKCfera  4: 

D:  POwmoM  iKdfcra  I; 

E:  coasuK  iKefers  2; 

F:  mmm»m  iMefcrs  2; 

puckafc  lai.lO  it  w w  iKtfK.IO  (laKfv): 
twe  iK.IO; 

TI.T2.T!.T4.T5:Ik«^ 

iMk  Oie:  tMk  Two; 
uwkThfw:  tiik  Four 
(MkFivc; 

tack  type  ScouplwR  i* 

«airy  SifMi; 
ewy  Wkc 
eud  SemaphoR; 

Sami.  S«ai2,  Sem3.  Scab4:  SefMfdioft; 


Uuk  body  SccKphcyc  it 

begis  -  SuuUrficwT 
i<»p 

kUs 

acccff  SipuJ; 

■coepi  Wail; 
or 

icnniMle; 
cudKleo; 
cad  loop 
«ad  Sfmafdwrf; 

uakbodyOuria 

bofia-Oac 

TIkA^B; 

ScaiJSisMl; 

mdOmti 

iMk  body  Two  it 

begia  -  Two 

T2wC^D: 

SoKlSif I; 

•odTwo; 

taak  body  Throe  i* 
bcgio-Thoc 
TJ:-E/F; 

Sc«i33%aal: 

«ad  Throe; 


uuk  body  Four  it 

befio-  Four 

Scal.Wak; 
ScmlWaii; 
T4.-.TI-T2; 
ScfwlSiMal; 
eod  Four, 

Utkbody  Five  ia 

befio-Bve 

Scma.Woii; 

Scm4.Waii; 

T3:«T4.T3: 

P«(T5); 

•adHvo: 


An  Ada  simulation  need  not  concern  itself  with  the  counters  because  any  invoking  process  waits  (if 
necessary)  on  a  P  or  V  operation  when  attempting  a  rendezvous  with  the  semaphore.  This  implemen¬ 
tation  is  effective,  simple,  and  models  semaphore  semantics  quite  well.  The  implementation  uses  sig- 
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nal  and  wait  for  P  (s)  and  V  (s),  respectively.  In  this  exercise  students  were  required  to  decide  how 
many  semaphores  were  necessary  and  implement  the  process  graph  depicted  in  figure  5.  More  dif¬ 
ficult  exercises  can  be  assigned  as  required. 

Monitors 

A  monitor  is  another  well  known  mechanism  for  synchronization  control.  The  simplest  form  of  a 
monitor  restricts  access  to  the  data  structure  through  a  set  of  operations  and  use  of  the  monitor  to 
one  process  at  a  time.  This  form  of  monitor  is  used  quite  extensively  in  concurrent  Ada  programs 
and  is  sufficient  to  provide  a  basic  “feel”  for  their  usage.  True  monitors  [7]  can  also  be  implement¬ 
ed  but  these  implementations  (at  least  all  of  the  methods  we  have  attempted,  so  far)  are  quite  con¬ 
voluted  and  tend  to  hinder  rather  than  aid  the  process  of  understanding. 

Figure  7  contains  an  implementation  of  the  basic  monitor  model.  This  monitor  controls  all  access 
to  a  game  board  which  contains  n  warship  tasks  and  m  mines.  The  warships  can  fire  rounds,  move 
to  another  location,  be  hit  by  unfriendly  fire,  and  sink.  To  do  any  of  these  things  a  warship  must 
make  a  request  and/or  report  to  the  game  monitor.  The  monitor  effectively  maintains  the  integrity 
of  the  resource  (the  game  board). 

Path  Expressions 

Path  Expressions  “provide  a  mechanism  with  which  a  programmer  specifies,  in  one  place  in  each 
module,  all  constraints  on  the  execution  of  operations  defined  by  that  module”.  [2]  Additionally  the 
compiler  generates  code  to  enforce  these  constraints.  Path  expressions  can  be  defined  as  fol- 
lows:[6] 

A  palh  expression  has  the  form:  path  restriction  jexpression  end  where  restriction _exprtssutn  is  defined  recursively  as  follows; 

1.  A  procedure  name  ^  is  a  restriction  jexpression;  by  itself,  a  single  procedure  name  implies  no  restriction. 

2.  U  PI  and  P2  are  restrictionjexpressions,  then  each  of  the  following  is  also  a  restrictionjeipression: 

PI,  P2  denotes  concurrent  execution.  T<lo  restriction  is  imposed  on  the  order  in  which  PI  and  P2  are  invoked  or  in  the  number 
of  concurrent  invocations. 

PI;  P2  denotes  sequential  execution.  One  invocation  of  PI  must  complete  before  each  invocation  of  P2,  The  execution  of  in 
no  way  inhibits  the  initiation  of  PI;  thus  many  different  invocation  of  PI  and  P2  may  be  active  concurrently,  as  long  as  the 
number  of  f’Z’s  that  have  begun  execution  is  less  than  the  number  of  Pi's  that  have  completed. 
n;(PI)  denotes  resource  derestriction.  It  allows  at  most  n  separate  invocations  of  PI  to  coexist  simultaneously. 

[PI]  denotes  resource  derestriction.  It  allows  an  arbitrary  number  of  invocations  of  PI  to  coexist  simultaneously. 

The  operators  can  be  combined  to  express  flexible  and  powerful  constraints  in  concise  notation. 
Implementation  of  path  expressions  in  Ada  can  be  problematic.  The  ideal  situation  would  be  to 
have  a  path  expression  parser.  The  parser  would  decipher  the  path  expression  and  schedule  the 
tasks  as  necessary.  Alternatively  a  path  expression  can  be  given  to  students  for  conversion  to  Ada. 
The  problem  with  the  latter  approach  is  that  the  constraints  are  no  longer  automatically  enforced. 
Figure  8c  indicates  that  more  complicated  constraints  can  be  converted  using  a  manager  task  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  constraints  are  met.  If  a  certain  pattern  is  to  be  reused  often,  it  can  be  encapsulated  in 
a  package. 
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FIGURE  7.  Monitor  Implementation  [9] 


-  wr:  SWnnn  Whiu 
>  *niii  it  CuBt  Moiilcr 

—  k  it  lUfioBiibW  f«r  CDordiMiiif  gtaic  pity  tdivity.  k  providet 
->  til  aoettt  lo  ikt  Gtat  Bottd  thcpucb  Shoot,  Monne,  lakitlis,  tad 
~  tiaait  fadUtiet. 

tMk  GtBK.Moaiior  it 

—  lakitliir  p¥et  ikt  Skip  (Iktt.ShipID)  n»o  kftl  oonrrttaiKn  oa  the 

—  pane  botnL 

tatry  lakiakiB  (TlBt.ShipID:  ia  Sfaip.ID.Type: 

Row,  Cohana;  ooi  laatger); 

—  Move  aovet  t  dap  from  rtt  game  potaioa  ID  t  art  potkioa.  if  the 
»  Aip  it  btochtd  fay  fotfaer  Aip.  tht  tdvaaci^  tfaip  pMoet. 

tacry  Move  (Tlat.SlaplD:  ia  Ship.ID.Type; 

RomRov.  FroaCduna, 

ToRotr,  ToCdfauaa:  ia  iMcfer. 

VtUdRow,  VtlidCohaDa:  oia  iaiegcr); 

—  Sfaooi  firtt  t  efaoi  m  the  givea  row  aad  odiana  ia  the  gtint  faotrd.  Sfaou 
~  mt  rhiarniTiid  ia  that  ia  additioa  to  the  target  row  tad  blodu 

—  adjaeeal  to  tfac  target  area  are  alto 

eavy  Sfaooi  (ShipID:  ia  Ship.ID.Type: 

Row,  Cokuaa:  ia  laieger): 

—  Smut  fcant  the  oaieai  aatw  of  Thit.SfaipID:  either  Ok,  Dead,  or  Wia 

cairy  Suoie  (Thia.ShipID:  ta  Ship.ID.Type: 

Row,  Cohtme:  ia  laaeger, 

RetStacw:  otk  Suiut.Type): 

tad  Gtfat.Moaaor 

taak  body  Garae.Moaitar  ia 
type  Botrd.Type  ia 

my  (0-MAXIMUM_ROWS,  O-MAXtMUM.COLS)  of  Ship.ID.Type; 
GtOK.Bowd:  Board.Typc;  •  the  play  treat 
ShipHiia:  array  (5>hipl..Ship6) of  lategcr:*  (0. 0. 0, 0, 0. 0): 

R.  C.  Ri.  Miae.Row,  Miae.CohioM.  DradShipe:  lawgs: 

—  The  Wrap  Fuanioa  chaogea  the  Game  Board  toio  t  Toma  tad  preveota 

—  ooawimioi  emn.  Shipt  leaviog  the  bauadanta  of  the  board  are 

—  fveiared  to  paaitioaa  oa  the  other  aide  of  the  game  board. 

fuactioa  Wrap  0-  iateger  Limit:  lategcr)  retura  lateger  ia 

~  i  <•  Honzootal  or  Vertical  Poatioa 

•«  Limit  <*  Maumuro  value  which  A/  muat  aever  rcacb 

>•  **  Note;  The  Mioimum  value  for  A/  ia  araumfd  to  he  0. 

Reauh:  iateger: 

hagia 

if  i  Limii  thee  -  check  upper  boimdary 

Reaihr*  i  -  Limk:  -  reorKol  oa  lower  side  of  game  boerd 
elaif  i  <  0  thea  o  cheek  loader  bouodmy 

Remk:*  Linai  ♦  i;  ^  fwiem  oa  upper  aide  of  game  bomd 

ebe 

Reauks  i:  -  if  legal  vahic.  modify  uoihiag 

emiif; 

rtture  Rctiik: 
emlWr^; 

begia  -  Game  Moaitor 

•>  Place  to  Miaaa  ia  die  Ray  Area: 

for  i  ia  1..  10  loop 

loop  -  Make  Sure  we  get  a  legal  pocitioe  (aol  owwnoea) 

Raadom  (Mioe.Row.  MAXIMUM_ROW5): 

Raadom  (MiK.Cohima  MAXIMUM.COLS); 
if  Game.Board  (Miae.Row.  Miae.Columa) «  NoShiptbea 
caii;  -  leave  whea  we  Bad  legal  ronrdmairi 

cad  if; 
ead  loop; 

-  Place  the  raiaee 

Game.Board  (Miae.Row.  MiBc.Columalw  ShipK; 
tad  loopc 

Game  Evem  Loop: 
loop 

acleci 


aoocpi  CThia.ShipID:  ia  Ship.ID.Type; 

Row.  Cohima:  oia  laieger)  do 
loop  -  Gad  legal  ooordiamea  lo  place  the  ahip  ia 
Raadom  (R,  MAXIMUM.ROWSh 
Raadom  (C  MAXIMUM.COLS); 
if  Game.Bowd  (R,  Q  *  NoShip  thea 

caic;  -  leave  loop  whea  legal  rrwrdiBaift  fouad 

cad  if: 
eadleopt 

Gaoe.BcMrd  (R.  Om  Thia.SlapID: 

Rowm  R;  Cohmaam  C; 

cad  lakialiiie; 
or 

accept  Mom  (Thia.ShipID:  ia  Ship.ID.Type: 

FrotnRow.  FromColuma. 

ToRow.  ToCohma:  ia  iMeger 
V^idRow.  ValidCohuna:  out  iateger)  do 
if  (Game.Bomd  (ToRow.  TaCokama) «  NoShip)  or 

(Gaaoe.Bowd  (ToRow,  ToCbkuna)  ■  ShipK)  thea 
Gane.Bowd  (FromRow,  FromColuaw):*  NoShip; 

->  If  BO  oppotiag  dtip  ia  path,  move  to  aew  potitioa 
ValidRow:>  ToRow;  ~  Validate  New  coordiaatet 
ValidCoiumaw  ToCohima: 
if  Came^oaid  (ToRow,  ToCohima) «  ShipK  thea 
ShipHki  (Thit_ShipID)m  lO. 

cite 

Game.Botrd  (ToRow,  ToCohima  )g  Thia.ShipID; 

cad  if; 

cite  -  oppotiag  efaip  wat  fouad 

ValidRow:x  FrotnRow;  -  pauac  m  cuneai  potkioa 
ValidCdlumarB  FromCdunia: 

ead  if; 
ead  Move: 
or 

accept  Shoot  (ShipID:  ia  Ship.ID.Type;  Row,  Columa:  ia  Iteeger)  do 
for  i  ia  1.  3  loop  -  ute  ehmer  bomb  effect 
forjia  1.3  loop 

Rim  Wrap  (0-2)  *■  Row.  MAXIMUM.LZMTD: 
Cj»  Wrap  «i.2>  v  Cdm.  MAXlMUM_UMrn; 
if  (Game.Board  (Ri.  Cj)  /«  NoShip)  tad 

(Game.Bowd  (Ri,  Cj)  b  ShipK)  thea 
ShipHits  (Game.Board  (Ri,  Cj)):« 

ShipHiu  (GMm.Bomd  (Ri.  Cj)) «  1; 
if  ShipHiu  (Game.Board  (Ri.  Cj))  >« 
MAXIMUM.HTTS  thea 
Caiw.Bowd  (Ri.  Cj}:>  NoShip; 

ead  if: 

cad  if; 
ead  loop; 
cad  loop; 
ead  Shoot; 
or 

accept  Smut  (Thia.ShipID.  ia  Ship.ID.Type: 

Row,  Columa:  ia  laieger  RetSunu:  out  Sianu.Type)  do 
if  ShipHiu  (Thia.ShipID)  >«  MAXIMUM.HITS  thea 
ReiSluuam  Do^; 
elae  -  check  for  wia  amiu 
DeadShipt:sO; 
f«  i  ia  Shipl..Ship6  loop 

if  i  b  Thia.ShqilD  thea 

if  ShipHiuO) »  MAXIMUM.HITS  thea 
DeadShipa:*  DeedShipe  «  1; 

cad  if; 

cad  if; 
eadloopt 

if  (ShipHiuCThif.ShipID)  <  MAXIMUM.HTTS)  aad 
(DeadShipe  -  MAX1MUM.SHIP5- 1 )  tfiea 
ReiSmuf  SB  Wia: 

elae  -  if  we  havea’t  woa  aad  we  «ea'i  dead,  we're  Ok 
RetSmuarwOk; 

cad  if: 

ead  if; 
ead  Statue; 
or 

lermiBaic:  -  This  meaaa  that  the  other  prorreara  urmiauad. 

cad  acleci; 
cad  loop; 

ead  Game.Moaaor; 
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FIGURE  8.  Path  Expression  Templates 


-path  1:(T1).  (T2)end 
—  Maximum  of  one  T1  and  T2 
-can  operate  concurrently, 
procedure  Concurrent  is 
taskTl; 
task  T2; 

T1  body  is 


endTl; 

T2  body  is 

endT2; 

begin  —  Concurrent 
null; 

end  Concurrent; 


nCURESa 


-  pub  Tl;  T2  «*d 
praoadwB  ScqucMul  ic 
u«kTl  u 

e«ry  Sc«Qv: 
ndTl; 

task  T2  i* 

c«ry  Suro^i 
eadTli 

laak  body  Tt  it 
befia-Tl 
kxv 

aekct 

aeerpi  Saniip; 
or 

oadtoop: 


e«dTl;uikbodyTl  k 

betio-'Tl2 

k>ap 

•ekci 

•cocft  SlMtup; 
or 

miMie; 

eadloop; 


ettdT2; 

befit  -  Sequeatitl 

For  Giuoterit  I-lO^oop 
tl^ttnupi 
tZStartup; 
eadloop; 
cad  Sequettitl: 

nGUR£8b 


~  path  CauM«l:  (CaMlcr2;  (TlX  CouaiarS:  Cn)ead 
prooockva  Mocv.Conpbcaitd  k 
laakTl  ia 

cMry  Surtif); 
omITI; 

talk  T2  if 

M<ry  Statup; 
cadT2; 

ttfk  Mfticr  k 

»  Matafcr  k  irtpotiWc  for  ooalraaitg  teceta  lo 
—  T1  aad  T2.  A  maaiimim  of  Caiaicr2  itvocaooof 
» Tl  tad  Cautier3  kvocotioM  of  T2  cat 

-  proceed  eotcurrew  y  ti  lotg  ai  to  tkore  diaa 

-  GtatMrl  iDial  itvocaboaa  k  tot  exceeded 

ekjy  Bie.Tl; 
ckry  Hie.TZ; 
aad  Maaaier. 

—  Opbotal  oftec  tatka 

bcfia  More.Coenpbcaied 

—  lavocarioef  of  Tl  aad  T2  are  made  tkrou^  tbe 
~  managrr  TWy  cat  be  made  frm  here  or  ocher 

—  naiiieai  taaka. 

ead  Mora.CooipUceied: 


nCURESc 


Ada  for  programming  exercises 

A  wide  range  of  programming  exercises  can  be  assigned.  The  difference  in  programming  ex¬ 
ercises  and  expository  assignments  is  that  programs  are  completely  specified  real-world  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  amenable  to  concurrent  solutions.  The  student  is  required  to  design  and 
implement  his  solution  from  the  specification  and  is  not  restricted  to  one  model  or  notation. 
Simulations  and  real-time  problems  are  but  a  few  possibilities.  Students  gain  invaluable  expe¬ 
rience  in  concurrent  program  design  and  development. 

Roller  Coaster  [10]  (Simulation) 

Suppose  there  are  n  passenger  and  m  (m  >  1)  car  process.  The  passengers  repeatedly  wait  to  take 
rides  in  the  cars,  which  can  hold  C  passengers,  C<n.  however,  the  cars  can  go  around  the  tracks 
only  when  they  are  full.  Since  there  is  only  one  track,  cars  cannot  pass  each  other;  i.e.,  they  must 
finish  going  around  the  track  in  the  order  in  which  they  started.  Write  a  program  which  implements 
this.  Use  message  passing  for  communication.  Assume  there  will  be  1058  passengers.  Use  five 
cars. 

This  is  an  excellent  middle  level  program.  It  requires  the  various  tasks  to  interact  in  a  non-trivial 
manner,  yet  it  will  not  overwhelm  the  student.  A  typical  (if  sparse)  design  may  be  as  follows. 
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FIGURE  9.  Roller  Coaster  Design 


Generate  JPassengers 


for  Index  in  Pax_Range  loop 
Roller_Coaster.Get_Pax; 
Randoni_De]ay; 
end  loop; 

Roller_Coasfer.No_Passengers; 


CarJTask 


select 

accept  Get  ID  (ID:  Integer)  do 
My_Id:=  ID; 
end  Get_ID; 
or 

accept  Start-up; 

Delr.y  (Trip_Tlme); 

if  not  Roller_Coaster.Ternunated 

then 

Roller_Coaster.  Done  (My_Id); 
end  if; 
or 

terminate; 

end  loop; 


Roller _Coaster 

Make  queue  of  Max_Cars,  giving  each  car  a  unique  ID; 

Count:=  0; 

loop 

loop 

select 

accept  Get_Pax; 

Counts  Count  1; 
if  Count  =  Max_Pax  then 

Dequeue  (A_Car,  Queue); 
A_Car.Start_Up;  Coun(;=  0; 
end  if; 
or 

accept  Done; 

Enqueue  (Done.Car,  Queue); 
or 

accept  No_Passengers; 
while  Cars  are  still  out  loop; 

accept  Done; 
end  loop; 

Shut_Down:=  true;  exit; 
end  select; 
end  loop; 

If  Shut.Down  then  exit 
end  loop; 


Although  this  design  may  seem  to  be  simplistic,  students  typically  have  some  difficulty  arriving  at 
this  stage.  For  most  of  them  it  is  their  first  time  actually  designing  and  implementing  a  concurrent 
program  and  defining  the  interfaces  is  not  trivial.  However,  once  they  work  through  early  mistakes, 
most  of  them  produce  very  good  programs.  Most  problems  occur  in  visualizing  the  necessary  in¬ 
teractions  between  the  objects.  Students  are  so  used  to  sequential  programming  that  they  have  a 
difficult  time  realizing  that  rendezvous’  are  not  procedure  calls.  The  various  tasks  are  really  exe¬ 
cuting  concurrently.  The  earlier  models/primitives  mask  this  somewhat,  because  of  the  low-level 
coding  required  to  implement  concurrency  in  a  program  (semi. wait;  sem2. signal; . ;  semi. sig¬ 

nal;  sem2.wait).  Using  message  passing  eliminates  the  need  for  this  low  level  coding,  but  requires 
thinking  about  concurrent  programs  differently,  especially  when  the  responsibility  for  program  de¬ 
sign,  as  well  as  implementation,  is  the  student’s  responsibility. 

Mongulator  (Real-Time  Programming) 

Mongulator  (a  nonsense  name)  was  originally  conceived  as  a  simple  real  time  program.  It  turned 
out  to  be  quite  difficult  for  the  students.  The  original  specifications  (which  follow)  were  not  ade¬ 
quate  and  we  had  to  discuss  them  quite  thoroughly  throughout  the  development  process.  They  also 
required  subsequent  modification.  It  was  deemed  acceptable  to  accept  some  trashing,  but  each  as¬ 
sembly  line  was  still  required  to  contain  the  intelligence  to  determine  its  speed. 

1.  A  factory  has  4  assembly  lines.  Each  line  products  a  part  required  to  product  the  Mongulator.  The  following  list  indicates  the 
maximum  speed  in  which  the  respective  lines  can  produce  its  componenL 

Line  A:  O.S  seconds 
Line  B:  0.25  seconds 
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Line  C:  0.33  secoods 
Line  D:  0.47  secoocU 

2.  Eacb  line  deivcn  iu  part  to  a  collectcx'.  The  line  can  not  wait  more  than  0.05  seconds  for  a  delivery  to  be  made.  If  a  delivery  can  not 
be  made  then  it  is  trashed.  Records  must  be  maintained  of  the  number  of  lost  parts. 

3.  The  collector  accepts  the  components  is  some  order  every  0.5  seconds  and  forwards  a  complete  collection  to  the  assembler.  The  col¬ 
lector  only  waits  0.005  seconds  to  collect  a  component  from  each  assembly  line.  The  collector  has  the  luxury  of  buffering  two  incom¬ 
plete  collections. 

4.  The  assembler  assembles  a  collection  in  0.5  seconds.  It  can  also  buffer  one  collection  while  assembling  aiKXher. 

5.  Write  a  program  which  minimizes  or  eliminates  trashing. 

In  a  real  factory  the  speed  of  the  assembly  lines  varies.  Suppose  each  lirte  starts  at  its  maximum  speed.  If  it  senses  that  it  is  going  too 
fast,  then  it  slows  itself.  If  it  senses  that  it  is  going  too  slow,  it  attempts  to  speed  up  (its  maximum  value  can  not  be  exceeded. 

We  should  never  trash..... 

What  this  program  reaffirmed  to  both  the  instructor  and  students  is  that  real-time  programming  is 
at  least  one  degree  of  difficulty  above  “ordinary”  concurrent  programming.  Careful  design  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  specifications  is  mandatory.  Extreme  care  must  be  taken  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  design  with  accuracy.  Testing  of  the  program  must  also  be  thorough  and  good  fault  iso¬ 
lation  skills  are  required  to  correct  problems. 

After  completing  this  or  a  similar  project,  students  have  the  basic  tools  and  understanding  to  begin 
more  serious  real-time  projects. 


FIGURE  10.  MongulatonAda  program  fragments 


task  Opening_For_Tbe_Day; 
task  (Collector, 
task  Assembler  is 

entry  Assemble_?art; 
end  Assembler, 
task  type  Une.Type  is 

enuy  Initialize  (Id;  in  character. 
Time;  in  duration; 
Percent_Error;  in  Float); 
entry  Part_Reoeived; 
enuy  Update; 
entry  Closing_Titiie 

(Percent;  out  Float; 
Une_nme;  out  Duration; 
Pause_Time;  out  Duration); 
end  Liiie_Type; 

line;  array  of  Llne_Type; 


Task  Opeiiing_For_T!ie_Day 


bcfis  -  LtM.Type 

rneetfn  lakialise  (U:  m  O-aracier; 

Time:  it  Ountiot: 

Parce«(_Efrar  it  Boat)  do 
lite.ld.**  Id;  Speedrs  TTae; 
Tnub^MiffitsB  Pertm^Error; 
ctd  Ituialixe: 
loap 

ddty  (Speed);-  pm  ti  beitg  mtde 
Mvfe:- Mattel  I; 

•elect 

ecoept  Ptn.Rccaved; 
or 

dd«y  (Piute);  Tririi:=  Tradi  ♦  1; 
or 

•ceept  Updiie; 

PrdI:«  100.00  *  (FkMi(Truh) 
/noai(NUde)); 
if  nru  >  Tnrii.Mvgit  Uiet 

Paitesi  Piute  ♦  Time  Jtcmncui; 
ctd  if; 

Toul.Muk:*  Toui.Mtde  Mtde; 
Tau]_Tnili:«  Toui.Trtth  *  Tmii; 
MadcrK  0;  TnthiK  0; 
or 

teeepi  (nacit(.Tiae  <^roetL  tit  Rom; 
Litr.Tlme:  out  Otnliot: 

Puite.Time:  oitf  OiMiot)  do 
Pcrcetcv  lOOiOO  * 

FVMiCToul.TriA)  /  PVMl(Toltl.MMleX 
Lite  .Time:*  Speed;  Ptute.Tunev  Ptuw; 
ead  Ootitg_TtBie; 
cad  eelect; 

cad  loop;  ead  Lite  .Type; 

Task  Type  Llne.Type 


befit  -  Coneoor 
bop 

for  (Zouai  it  I'.’if  bop 
aeleci 

Lite(Co«nl)Jin.1Uccived; 
if  Bitd.Coutt)  ■  Eofty  thet 
Bit(l,  Cautl)?B  Coutl; 
eliif  &it<2.  Coutl)  s  Empty  thet 
BitfZ.  Coutl):*  Coutt; 
etd  if; 
or 

-  wiitiii  for  the  iioe  to  deUvcr  •  ptfl 
ddiy  (CollecuBK_DeUy); 

etdwleo; 
ead  loop; 

5cBd(l):-Tnic: 

Scad(2):*  Tnie; 

F<v  X  ia  1..2  bop 
For  Y  ia  V~'d"  bop 

-  Qiecfc  to  aee  if  bit  fuD 
if  Bit  (X.  Y)  *  Empty  diet 

Scad(X>:- Fibe; 
etd  if; 
ctd  loop; 

-  If  full  bit  letd  to  iwcmbter 
if  Sctd(X)  thet 

Ataembier.  Aaaemble.Part; 

For  Z  it  V..'d*bop 
BiaOCJZ):*  Empty; 
atdloop: 
etd  if; 
etd  loop; 
ctd  loop; 
cadColbciar; 

Task  Collector 


Due  to  the  complicated  nature  of  the  program  only  task  specifications  and  fragments  for  two  tasks 
are  shown  in  figure  10. 

The  tasks  conform  to  the  following  descriptions: 
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1.  Task  Opening_For_Tli*_Day 

Opening_Fbr_The_Day  gets  the  percent  of  trash  error  for  the  day  and  passes  it  each  line  along  with  the  line’s  identification  and  pro¬ 
duction  speed. 

2.  Task  Type  Line_Type 

Line_TVpe  Is  a  task  type  that  represents  an  assembly  line  in  the  Tactory”  A  task  of  this  type  will  make  a  part  at  the  speed  given  to  it 
by  the  Opening_For_The_Day  task.  It  will  then  pause  and  wait  for  the  collector  to  pick  up  the  part  on  a  default  interval  ot  O.OS  sec¬ 
onds.  If  the  part  is  not  collected  it  is  added  to  the  trash.  When  the  assembler  signals,  the  line  will  compute  its  trash  ratio  and  if  it  is 
higher  than  the  given  trash  margin  it  will  attempt  to  slow  itself  by  adding  to  the  amount  of  time  it  will  wait  for  the  coUecior  to  coUea 
apart. 

3.  Task  Collector 

Collector  collects  the  parts  from  each  line.  It  will  place  the  pan  in  one  of  two  bins  unless  the  pan  is  already  in  the  bin.  If  the  pan  is  in 
the  bin  then  the  collector  "lets  the  pan  fall  on  the  fioor.”  If  one  at  the  bins  is  full  then  the  collector  "sends”  it  to  the  assembler.  If  the 
collector  finds  a  line  is  not  ready  to  deliver  its  component,  it  will  wait  O.OS  seconds  before  moving  on  to  the  next  line. 

4.  Task  Assembler 

Assembler  "assembles"  the  parts  "cotleaed"  from  the  Collector  task  at  a  rate  of  O.S.  It  will  also  prompt  the  lines  to  update  every  time 
it  assembles  20  parts,  and  when  it  has  assembled  10,000  parts  it  will  prompt  the  lines  to  report  its  final  results  and  quit  for  the  day. 

The  assembler  will  also  prompt  the  collector  to  quit  when  it  has  assembled  10,000  parts. 

The  program  fragments  and  task  descriptions  indicate  an  OOD  approach  to  solving  the  problem. 
Each  task  or  task  type  is  treated  as  an  object.  The  external  interfaces  were  decided  and  the  internal 
processing  of  each  object  were  then  designed  and  implemented.  Ada’s  modular  tasking  mechanism 
decreased  the  complexity  of  the  problem  significantly. 

Nothing  is  Perfect 

Simulation 

While  Ada’s  concurrency  mechanisms  allow  us  to  “simulate”  many  of  the  primitive  synchro¬ 
nization  constructs  and  concurrency  models,  it  must  be  emphasized  to  the  students  that  these 
simulations  are  not  perfect  and  are  primarily  used  to  allow  them  to  become  familiar  with  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  construct  and  model.  When  used  in  this  manner,  simu¬ 
lation  can  have  a  big  pay  off  in  the  classroom. 

Information  Hiding 

One  problem,  which  needs  to  be  addressed,  occurs  when  the  implementation  details  of  the  sim¬ 
ulation  are  not  encapsulated  in  packages.  If  the  details  are  incorporated  directly  in  the  their  pro¬ 
grams  (as  in  all  of  the  examples  in  this  paper),  some  students  will  assume  that  semaphores  (or 
some  other  structure)  are  naturally  built  using  rendezvous’  and  require  tasks  with  entry  calls, 
etc.  Therefore,  instructors  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  implementation  of  the 
simulation  and  the  use  of  the  construct.  While  it  is  more  awkward  (and  less  instructive)  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  constructs  through  Ada  packages  (thus  hiding  implementation),  some  confusion  may 
be  alleviated. 

Parametized  Initialization 

Not  having  the  ability  to  initialize  Ada  tasks  through  parameters  is  an  irritant.  Additional  en¬ 
tries  have  to  be  included  in  each  task  to  acquire  identification  and  start-up  information. 

Troublesome  Select  Statement 

Students  must  be  cognizant  of  problems  which  can  occur  if  tasks  are  symmetrical  [11]  and  con- 
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ditional  entry  calls  are  utilized.  More  generally,  most  of  the  objections  discussed  by  Gehani  and 
Cargill  are  pitfalls  which  students  should  know  about. 

Conclusions 

Ada  is  an  excellent  language  to  use  as  an  expository  tool.  It  can  be  used  to  allow  students  to  effec¬ 
tively  write  programs  using  the  programming  notations  and  synchronization  primitives  normally 
taught  in  beginning  Operating  Systems  and  Concurrency  classes.  It  is  an  invaluable  to<^l,  in  that, 
students  can  concentrate  on  learning  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  construct  through 
practical  experience,  as  well  as  classroom  discourse.  Instructors  can  provide  students  with  example 
implementations  and  tailor  exercises  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  class. 
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INTRODUCTION.  Collins  Commercial  Avionics,  and  Collins  Avionics  and 
Communications  Division,  Rockwell  International,  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  have  long 
recognized  the  need  to  provide  continuing  education  opportunities  for  their  employees. 
Software  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  company’s  products.  Thus,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
competitive  edge  and  to  prevent  erosion  of  technical  competence,  an  extensive  educational 
program  has  been  determined  to  be  imperative.  In  order  to  focus  on  the  educational  needs  of 
Rockwell  employees,  there  are  several  such  training  programs  underway.  This  paper  focuses 
on  Ada  training  in  Cedar  Rapids,  and  the  “lessons  learned”  along  the  way. 


OVERVIEW 

BACKGROUND,  Both  software  engineering  and  Ada  training  have  been  heavily  emphasized 
since  before  1987.  In  1987,  a  formal  Software  Engineering  Training  Program  (SETP)  was 
established  to  address  the  need  for  a  more  complete  software  engineering  education  program 
for  Collins  engineers.  For  1^91,  this  program  features  around  30  courses  offered  on  a 
continuing  basis,  with  other  “short  courses”  offered  on  a  more  limited  schedule. 

One  portion  of  the  SETP  courses  is  the  Ada  training  block.  The  Ada  courses  were  introduced 
speciftcally  to  begin  to  meet  the  demand  to  utilize  Ada  in  accordance  with  Department  of 
Defense  requirements.  Ada  was  also  chosen  to  be  the  vehicle  for  illustration  of  the  software 
engineering  principles  and  goals.  These  have  included  such  courses  as  Ada  for  Managers, 
Principles  of  Design,  Ada  Specific  Design  Issues,  Ada  Coding  Issues,  and  Advanced  Ada,  in 
addition  to  several  short  courses.  The  number  of  hours  required  to  complete  one  of  these 
courses  ranges  from  4  to  80.  More  than  700  participants  have  been  involved  with  the  Ada 
training  program  as  of  September  1990. 
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FACILITIES.  Education  facilities  were  built  to  accomodate  these  courses.  An  education 
building  housing  several  training  rooms  was  established.  One  room  is  equipped  with 
terminals  and  ports  allowing  each  participant  to  have  access  to  a  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation  VAX  cluster  and  specifically  to  Ada  compilers.  Another  room  has  been 
equipped  with  video  equipment  so  that  many  of  the  courses  may  be  taped  while  being  offered 
live.  Another  classroom  is  furnished  with  video  equipment  to  facilitate  courses  obtained 
through  satellite  down-links,  or  for  the  self-paced  viewing  of  pre-recorded  lectures. 
Additional  training  rooms  are  available  in  this  building  as  well  as  throughout  the  Rockwell 
complex.  Off-site  facilities  have  also  been  used  on  occasion. 

TRAINING  ASPECTS.  The  training  program  itself  is  extremely  dynamic.  The  nature  of 
training  demands  that  we  always  seek  to  improve  existing  materials,  and  to  add,  modify,  or 
delete  courses  as  our  needs  and  technology  changes.  There  are  two  key  factors  to 
maintaining  a  quality  training  program.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  areas  of  success  and  to 
continue  in  them.  Secondly,  the  identification  of  problem  or  challenge  areas,  and  finding 
resolutions  is  vital.  The  management  of  these  challenge  areas  not  only  keeps  the  classes 
interesting  and  current,  but  effective  as  well. 


AREAS  QF  SUCCESS 


It  is  interesting  that  each  of  our  areas  of  success  has  also  been  a  challenge  area  in  many  ways, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two  categories. 

WORKSHOPS.  One  activity  that  has  proven  to  be  invaluable  to  our  Ada  courses  is  the 
inclusion  of  group  workshops  or  projects.  These  exercises  are  sprinkled  throughout  the 
courses  and  between  every  major  topic. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  majority  of  learning  actually  takes  place  in  these  workshops  and  not  m 
the  standard  lecture  time.  In  the  design  and  coding  classes  at  least  50%  of  the  students’  time  is 
spent  on  group  projects.  The  first  couple  of  workshops  are  very  brief,  taking  only  about  30 
minutes.  As  the  courses  progress,  the  exercises  become  more  substantial,  taking  up  to  two  or 
three  class  periods  to  prepare  and  present.  Our  group  projects  offer  several  positive 
experiences  in  addition  to  simply  reinforcing  the  material  presented  in  lectures. 

There  are  three  phases  of  each  Ada  design  workshop  exercise.  First,  groups  are  chosen  and 
then  meet  together  and  design  a  specified  system.  Then  several  of  the  groups  present  their 
designs  in  a  more  formal  setting  before  the  whole  class.  Following  these  presentations, 
everyone  participates  in  a  thorough  design  review. 

It  is  extremely  helpful  for  the  members  to  learn  to  work  in-the-large  with  all  other  members 
of  the  class  in  groups  that  change  from  one  workshop  to  the  next.  Furthermore,  the  whole 
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experience  of  working  in  teams  seems  to  add  to  the  classroom  environment  of  cooperation, 
and  sometimes  competition,  making  the  course  far  more  interesting  and  more  beneficial 
overall,  than  standard  lectures.  Over  and  over  again,  we  have  seen  this  team  spirit  motivate 
groups  to  go  to  great  lengths  to  produce  amazingly  complete,  professional  looking  designs  for 
class  presentations.  Data  Flow  Diagrams  and  other  materials  from  SA/SD,  Control  Flow 
Diagrams,  Object  Oriented  Designs,  and  other  areas  beyond  the  scope  of  the  class  have  made 
their  way  into  group  designs.  This  not  only  demonstrates  the  level  of  group  enthusiasm  that 
these  teams  seem  to  generate,  but  also  attests  to  the  influence  of  the  entire  Software 
Engineering  Training  Program  on  the  general  level  of  skills  and  awareness  throughout  the 
company. 

All  class  members  are  strongly  encouraged  (or  else  are  ‘chosen  to  volunteer’)  to  present 
workshop  produced  designs  in  front  of  the  larger  group.  This  practice  helps  to  turn  a  rather 
intimidating  activity  into  a  routine  skill  with  much  less  personal  sensitivity  and  pressure.  It  is 
most  encouraging  to  see  all  members  of  the  class  become  able  to  make  a  formal  design 
presentation  in  a  fairly  non-threatening  environment. 

The  emphasis  on  reviews  brings  the  goals  and  principles  of  software  engineering  together 
with  direa  practical  applications  for  improving  designs  and  the  design  process.  As  these 
workshop  reviews  evolve,  the  level  of  communication  and  constructive  criticism  goes  up 
dramatically.  In  turn,  the  quality  of  the  completed  designs  also  improves  dramatically.  Even 
the  quality  of  the  presentation  itself  often  goes  well  beyond  the  workshop  requirements, 
involving  extensive  use  of  outside  tools,  formal  graphical  representations  and  laser  printed 
design  packets.  The  final  workshop  for  the  Design  With  Ada  class  has  evolved  into  a  very 
elaborate  projea  not  because  we  have  changed  the  requirements,  but  primarily  because  the 
students  themselves  have  produced  increasingly  complete  designs  in  order  to  pass  the  scrutiny 
of  peer  reviews.  For  this  reason,  it  was  recently  factored  out  into  a  course  of  its  own  to  allow 
for  the  extra  time  and  to  encourage  that  level  of  effort. 

TEAM-TEACHING.  The  team  teaching  approach  has  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Ada 
training  program.  By  having  two  or  more  instructors  teaching  each  of  the  major  Ada  courses 
we  are  able  to  divide  the  materials  and  specialize  on  certain  topics.  There  is  always  someone 
else  in  the  room  able  to  verify  or  look  up  answers  to  student  questions  that  may  not  otherwise 
be  possible  during  lecture  time.  Having  backup  instructors  prevents  us  from  ever  having 
to  cancel  a  class  due  to  unforseen  instructor  absences.  We  have  had  a  nice  mix  of  ejqperience 
and  training/education  between  the  various  instructors  who  come  from  different 
departments,  divisions,  and  projects  throughout  Rockwell.  This  has  enhanced  our  collective 
credibility  in  many  different  ways. 

An  important  facet  of  team  teaching  at  Rockwell  involves  treating  the  class  as  a  total  concept 
and  not  just  a  set  of  disjoint  ideas,  days,  chapters,  concepts,  etc.  Instructors  do  not  simply 
show  up  for  ‘their  chapters’  or  ‘their  days’  and  teach.  There  has  to  be  a  continuity  and 
consistency  between  all  class  concepts.  Everything  must  fit  into  a  total  picture  for  the  class  to 
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make  sense.  For  this  reason  all  instructors  are  capable  of  teaching  any  unit  of  a  given  class, 
and  new  instructors  will  usually  sit  through  at  least  two  or  three  offerings  before  they  begin  to 
take  on  a  lead  instructor  role. 

To  some  extent,  this  emphasis  on  continuity  even  overlaps  between  different  classes.  The 
instructor  must  be  most  familiar  with  the  concepts  taught  in  the  prerequisite  courses,  and  how 
topics  will  be  dealt  with  in  subsequent  classes.  References  are  often  made  to  exercises  and 
concepts  covered  in  prerequisite  courses.  Again,  everything  must  fit  into  a  consistent  total 
picture. 


CHALLENGE  AREAS 


We  continue  to  address  challenging  issues  in  the  training  efforts.  These  issues  can  be  roughly 
grouped  into  two  main  categories:  General  Education  Issues,  and  Software  Engineering  and 
Ada  Industry  Specific  Issues. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  CHALLENGES 

First,  within  the  General  Education  area,  we  continually  address  the  various  difficulties  that 
are  inherent  to  any  kind  of  training  in  general. 

*  Management  Support 

*  Motivation 

*  Classroom  atmosphere 

*  Variance  of  participant’s  backgrounds 

*  Cost  and  sources  of  training 

*  Timing  and  scheduling 

*  Staffing 

Although  some  of  these  may  seem  like  secondary  concerns  in  the  Ada  arena,  they  are 
nonetheless  very  real,  and  contribute  vastly  to  the  success  or  failure  of  any  training  program, 
in  any  discipline. 

MANAGEMENT  SUPPORT.  The  past  (and  often  present)  attitude  toward  industry  training 
in  general  has  been  that  although  everyone  agrees  on  the  value  of  trained  people,  it  is  not 
“real  work”  and  has  been  paid  little  more  than  lip  service  when  it  comes  to  investing  and 
committing  skilled  designers  and  engineers  to  a  lengthy  training  program.  As  B.  Boehm 
stated  in  Software  Engineering  Economics,  “training  and  human  relations  activities  provide 
by  far  the  largest  source  of  opportunity  for  improving  software  development  and 
productivity.”  And  as  K.  Blanchard  and  S.  Johnson  pointed  out  in  The  One  Minute  Manager. 
“It’s  ironic...  Most  companies  spend  50%  to  70%  of  their  money  on  people’s  salaries.  And  yet 
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they  spend  less  than  1%  of  their  budget  to  train  their  people.  Most  companies,  in  fact,  spend 
more  time  and  money  on  maintaining  their  buildings  and  equipment  than  they  do  on 
maintaining  and  developing  people.” 

Rockwell  has  demonstrated  its  committment  to  training.  Managers,  of  course,  are  equally 
frustrated  with  the  state  of  software  development,  and  are  seeking  for  understanding  and 
solutions  to  the  dilemma.  Over  the  past  several  years  we  have  definitely  progressed  from  the 
“What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this  ‘Ada  thing”’  stage,  to  a  high  level  of  management 
awareness,  and  more  importantly,  involvement..  We  have  hardware  organizations,  software 
organizations,  and  systems  organizations.  Members  of  these  organizations  are  now  assigned 
to  all  sized  projects.  There  are  more  and  more  managers  at  Rockwell  that  have  come  from  a 
predominately  software  background,  which  also  represents  progress  in  a  traditionally 
hardware  intensive  company.  We  have  offered  a  class  entitled  Ada  for  Technical  Managers 
that  addressed  the  specifics  of  both  software  engineering  and  Ada  that  assisted  managers  in 
supporting  the  engineers  doing  Ada  development  through  a  better  understanding  of  the 
concepts  that  they  have  been  learning  in  the  Ada  program.  This  class  served  as  a  small  part  of 
the  progression  towards  better  management  support  and  motivation.  Comments  made  in  the 
Ada  for  Technical  Managers  class  indicated  that  there  is  a  growing  realization  that  the 
principles  of  software  engineering  pay  off. 

MOTIVATION.  Another  challenge  for  any  type  of  training  program  is  correctly  motivating 
the  students.  In  a  University  setting,  classes  are  taken  for  credits,  fulfillment  of  requirements, 
and  to  get  training  in  areas  that  will  eventually  lead  to  employment.  Thus,  even  when  the  topic 
is  not  necessarily  the  most  interesting,  generally  students  will  hang  on.  Here  the  motivations 
are  different.  Most  everyone  agrees  that  additional  training  will  enhance  an  individual’s 
performance  and  growth  in  job  skills,  but  the  immediate  return  for  taking  time  and  effort 
from  pressing  job  responsibilities  is  not  as  apparent.  It  can  be  difficult  to  motivate 
participants  towards  new  or  difficult  concepts  if  they  are  not  convinced  that  they  will  be  of  any 
immediate  value  to  them.  Our  courses  are  not  generally  required.  They  are  strictly  elected  by 
the  participants  and  sometimes  by  their  managers.  Essentially,  we  have  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  unspoken  questions  like,  “Is  this  worth  my  time”,  and  “Am  I  learning,  understanding  and 
enjoying  the  class,  or  am  I  just  sitting  here  wishing  that  I  could  go  home  early?” 

Generally,  motivation  begins  long  before  the  class  starts,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  support  of 
individual  managers,  as  discussed.  However,  we  must  continue  to  motivate  the  students  in  the 
classroom.  It  is  not  at  all  optional  that  the  class  be  interesting  and  relevant.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  the  class  would  quickly  die  in  the  wake  of  severe  criticism  and  disinterest.  Of  course  one 
must  take  a  critical  look  at  such  sizeable  investments  of  time,  and  through  avenues  like  class 
reviews,  and  the  SETP  Planning  Committee,  inadequate  classes  are  readily  identified  and 
changed  or  omitted. 

The  techniques  of  motivating  students  in  the  Ada  classrooms  are  no  different  than  motivating 
any  type  of  student.  The  instructors  must  utilize  good  presentation  skills,  and  never  waste 
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class  time.  New  or  difficult  topics  should  be  presented  carefully  and  slowly  without  allowing 
distractions.  Continuous  monitoring  of  class  understanding  and  interest  is  achieved  through  a 
fairly  interactive  teaching  style.  It  can  be  difficult  to  control  the  flow  if  students  are  allowed  to 
drift  off  onto  tangents  by  answering,  and  thereby  encouraging  too  many  questions  that  are  of 
the  “what  if”  variety.  The  “what  if”  game  becomes  contagious  and  can  lead  the  discussion  far 
fi-om  the  intended  objectives.  These  tend  to  cause  students  to  miss  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
However,  this  has  to  be  handled  very  carefully.  In  our  business,  it  is  exactly  these  types  of 
questions  that  engineers  like  to  ask,  are  good  at  asking,  and  ultimately /uzve  to  ask  if  they  are 
to  succeed.  To  simply  dismiss  them  would  cause  hostility  and  an  immediate  loss  of  interest  in 
the  class.  If  handled  with  respect  and  clear  explanations  of  the  intent,  most  participants 
actually  appreciate  the  direction  of  the  course  and  the  attempt  to  keep  the  time  spent  as 
worthwhile  as  possible.  Here  again,  it  helps  to  know  exactly  what  will  be  covered  in 
subsequent  courses,  in  order  to  know  what  level  of  detail  is  appropriate  for  responses. 

It  is  also  important  how  instructors  respond  to  students  and  their  needs  during  non-class 
hours.  Exhibiting  a  willingness  to  accept  all  class  members  as  people  with  technical  skills, 
ideas,  experiences,  and  needs,  both  personal  and  technical,  is  important.  We  definitely 
assume  that  all  class  participants  are  intelligent,  but  are  careful  NOT  to  assume  that  they  are 
always  getting  the  point  or  concept.  Just  as  the  instructors  are  provided  with  an  expanding 
knowledge  base  through  opportunities  to  attend  other  classes,  conferences,  symposiums,  the 
experience  and  backgrounds  of  attendees  can  augment  class  discussions  if  encouraged  and 
monitored. 

CLASS  ATMOSPHERE.  In  keeping  with  the  need  to  motivate  students,  the  classroom 
atmosphere  is  a  key  factor  and  must  be  pleasant,  not  formal  or  dull.  To  sit  through  a  class  for 
four  to  eight  hours  per  day  is  tedious  enough  to  begin  with.  The  firequently  scheduled 
workshops,  breaks,  topical  anecdotes,  and  the  flexibility  to  change  the  schedule  as  needed 
keep  a  long  day  from  becoming  interminable.  Special  “side  shows”  are  kept  on  hand  for  long, 
or  tiring  stretches.  One  of  these  “side  shows”  that  has  been  fun,  and  certainly  served  its 
purpose  is  to  turn  various  exercises  into  small  competitions.  One  exercise  in  the  Design  with 
Ada  class,  that  reviews  the  definitions  of  various  software  engineering  terms  and  expressions 
has  been  a  good  example  of  this.  Instead  of  simply  going  through  a  fill-in-the-blank  style 
questionnaire,  these  definitions  have  been  laid  out  on  an  overhead  to  look  like  the 
gameboard  for  “Jeopardy”.  The  class  is  divided  into  two  groups,  and  groups  are  allowed  to 
choose  their  “categories”  such  as  “Levels  of  Cohesion”,  “Levels  of  Coupling”,  “Design 
Methodologies”,  and  so  on.  Points  are  scored,  and  in  the  end,  a  15  minute  exercise  has  been 
far  more  interesting,  and  the  material  will  be  remembered  much  longer  because  of  that.  It  has 
become  almost  a  hobby  for  the  instructors  to  collect  these  special  cartoons,  and  activities,  and 
to  use  them  judiciously. 

Group  workshops  also  contribute  to  a  positive  classroom  atmosphere.  Groups  are  chosen  in 
a  continuously  revolving  fashion  allowing  the  class  to  become  well  acquainted.  The 
friendships,  or  level  of  comfort  with  others  in  the  class,  causes  evaluations  of  presentations  to 
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be  much  less  threatening  and  personal,  and  thus  more  honest  and  helpful.  Also,  this  knitting 
of  the  “team”,  encourages  self-motivation  and  creativity.  Occasionally,  it  becomes  clear  who 
the  independent  workers  are,  or  the  more  dominant  group  leaders,  and  then  the  instructors 
can  select  groups  less  randomly.  Carefully  monitoring  progress  during  workshops  allows  for 
this  “stacking”  that  also  contributes  to  the  success  of  workshops  and  less  frustrations  for 
others  who  might  feel  unable  to  challenge  more  forceful  group  members  who  tend  to  govern 
the  whole  project. 

When  dealing  with  the  attitudes  of  attendees,  we  have  attempted  to  understand  the  pressures 
they  are  currently  facing,  and  to  not  be  judgmental  about  their  attitudes,  willingness  or 
unwillingness  to  accept  what’s  taught,  willingness  to  work  on  and  cooperate  during 
workshops,  and  occasionally,  the  need  to  let  off  a  little  steam  in  the  way  of  fanatical  opinions 
and  soapboxes. 

Just  as  we  try  to  develop  the  ability  to  evaluate  designs  in  an  impersonal  manner,  the 
instructors  too,  must  be  able  to  accept  criticism.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  evaluate 
each  course’s  materials  and  the  instruction.  Students  criticism,  suggestions,  and  comments 
help  to  further  refine  the  program,  and  are  always  taken  seriously.  Also,  it  helps  to  be  able  to 
tell  and  take  a  joke.  Finally,  after  laying  an  egg,  it  doesn’t  hurt  to  be  able  to  stand  back  and 
admire  it. 

BACKGROUNDS.  Another  area  of  difficulty  arises  fi'om  the  widely  diverse  backgrounds  of 
participants  in  the  class.  It  is  seemingly  impossible  to  be  “all  things  to  all  people”  and  we 
continue  to  grapple  with  the  level  of  detail  that  is  presented  in  each  course.  Although  a  clear 
set  of  prerequisites  and  assumptions  are  defined  to  select  who  should  attend  each  course, 
there  are  always  circumstances  that  make  them  impractical.  Among  the  more  extreme 
examples,  our  courses  have  included  participants  that  range  from  those  who  were  on  their 
first  week  of  employment  fresh  out  of  college  with  a  fairly  good  academic  background  in 
higher  order  languages  and  essentially  no  practical  experience  in  real-time  embedded 
systems,  all  the  way  to  25-year  veteran  hardware  engineers  with  little  or  no  language 
background  outside  of  Assembly,  In  between  these  extremes  are  many  engineers  with 
software  experience,  possibly  with  Computer  Science  degrees,  and  a  solid  background  in 
higher  order  languages  as  well  as  varied  amounts  of  understanding  of  the  goals  and  principles 
of  software  engineering. 

Needless  to  say,  putting  individuals  with  that  much  diversity  together  in  an  Ada  workshop 
setting  has  its  challenges.  We  find  merit  in  the  endeavor  simply  by  the  fact  that  this  is  exactly 
how  project  teams  sometimes  are  composed  outside  of  the  classroom  setting.  Just  as  the 
value  of  Concurrent  Engineering  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  development  environment, 
the  practice  of  ‘concurrent  learning’  has  its  place.  An  RF  engineer  with  15  years  of  experience 
certainly  has  a  unique  view  of  a  system  that  more  traditional  software  engineers  can  also 
benefit  from.  We  take  the  perspective  that  there  is  something  to  learn  from  everyone,  and 
that  differing  viewpoints  that  cause  others  to  think  about  the  problem  in  different  ways  are 
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valuable.  Each  and  every  class  seems  to  have  its  own  “personality”  and  appropriate  level  for 
presentation.  It  is  futile  to  take  a  dogmatic  “this  is  how  it’s  always  been  done  before” 
approach,  and  the  ability  to  tailor  each  class  is  essential  to  the  overall  success  of  the  Ada 
training  program. 

PROCUREMENT.  Considering  the  high  cost  of  training,  the  decision  between  procuring 
training  from  vendors  or  development  of  courses  in-house  is  not  always  an  easy  one.  The 
SETP  has  become  an  assemblage  of  both.  At  present,  the  body  of  the  Ada  courses  has  been 
purchased  from  outside  vendors.  It  has  become  apparent  that  some  of  the  important  aspects 
of  these  arrangements  are  the  quality  of  the  support,  and  the  ability  to  establish  ownership. 
Without  having  full  ownership  of  the  courses,  Rockwell  would  be  unable  to  tailor,  change,  or 
update  courses,  and  they  would  quickly  become  obsolete.  Presendy,  the  courses  are 
developed  by  outside  vendors  who  provide  all  course  materials  that  Rockwell  then  owns,  and 
has  the  right  to  change  at  will.  This  ownership  arrangement  allows  vendors  to  retain  the  right 
to  sell  and  teach  the  courses  elsewhere,  while  not  unnecessarily  restricting  our  uses.  This  has 
proven  to  be  a  useful  set-up  for  all  parties  involved.  These  vendors  generally  will  teach  one  or 
more  iterations  of  the  courses,  making  changes  to  the  materials  and  to  the  content,  as 
requested  by  Rockwell.  Once  these  courses  are  suitable,  then  either  the  vendor  continues  to 
teach  subsequent  offerings,  or,  most  often,  Rockwell  targeted  instructors  work  closely  with 
the  vendor  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  classes.  Because  of  this  it  is  vital  that  vendors  are 
able  and  willing  to  work  closely  with  Rockwell  instructors  and  to  take  an  active  role  in  the 
transition.  It  is  not  adequate  for  a  vendor  to  provide  course  materials,  teach  one  iteration, 
and  then  sublimely  leave  town.  The  level  of  support  and  “maintenance”  of  vendor  supplied 
courses  has  been  invaluable  to  our  successfulness. 

SCHEDULING.  It  is  important  to  offer  courses  at  convenient  times  and  locations  while 
balancing  the  amount  of  time  that  participants  must  spend  away  from  their  primary  projects 
and  responsibilities.  All  classes  are  scheduled  on  the  Rockwell  premises,  although  not  in  the 
primary  office  buildings.  Classes  must  be  scheduled  to  allow  time  for  large  amounts  of 
material  to  be  absorbed.  However,  going  solid  for  too  long,  that  is,  long  days  of  lectures 
across  many  consecutive  days,  doesn’t  work.  Most  projects  can’t  afford  to  allow  people  to 
leave  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  fatigue  becomes  a  factor.  Spreading  things  out  too  much 
disrupts  the  continuity.  For  these  reasons,  we  have  typically  taught  two  iterations  in  a  block 
fashion,  7-8  hours  per  day,  every  day  until  completion.  This  alleviates  the  backlog  of 
individuals  with  urgent  needs  to  have  the  material  as  fast  as  possible.  Then  we  offer  a  more 
gradual  schedule  where  classes  will  meet  either  8  or  12  hours  per  week,  distributed  across  two 
non-consecutive  days,  until  completion.  This  type  of  schedule  does  not  lend  itself  to  classes 
taught  by  outside  vendors,  which  is  one  several  reasons  why  the  major  Ada  classes  are  taught 
by  Rockwell  instructors. 

STAFFING.  As  mentioned,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  fully  separate  the  areas  of  success  from 
the  challenges.  Because  it  is  very  time  intensive  for  instructors  to  achieve  the  level  of 
continuity  discussed  previously,  it  has  not  always  been  easy  getting  qualified  instructors  from 
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within  each  of  the  Rockwell  divisions.  For  those  instructors  who  do  invest  the  time  and 
committment,  often  their  efforts  are  not  as  visible  to  their  managers  and  co-workers  who  are 
not  in  the  classroom.  Individuals  with  good  Ada  and  software  engineering  skills  are  not  only 
desireable  as  instructors,  but  are  also  highly  in  demand  for  project  work.  Therefore,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  attrition  among  trainers,  and  new  trainers  are  always  needed. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING  AND  ADA  INDUSTRY  CHALLENGES 


Training,  as  it  relates  particularly  to  the  topics  of  software  engineering  and  Ada,  is  not  without 
its  challenges.  We  will  address  the  following: 

*  Applying  the  software  engineering  Principles  and  Goals 

*  Magnitude,  Complexity,  and  Specifics  of  Ada 

—  Pre-conceived  prejudices  to  Ada 

APPLICATION  OF  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING  PRINCIPLES  AND  GOALS.  In  each  of 
the  Ada  classes  offered  for  the  Avionics  and  Communications  Divisions  of  Rockwell,  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  there  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  principles  and  goals  of  software  engineering 
as  defined  by  Ross,  Goodenough,  and  Irvine  in  “Software  Engineering:  Process,  Principles, 
and  Goals”,  Computer,  May  1975.  We  stress  the  trade-off  between  front-end  costs  and 
life-cycle  costs.  The  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  a  life-cycle  is  addressed.  Realistic 
scheduling  of  time  for  projects  to  allow  for  complete  analysis  and  design  before  pushing  into 
implementation,  has  almost  become  a  crusade.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of 
computing  various  design  metrics  and  then  USING  them  to  make  improvements  in  the  design 
before  proceeding  with  implementation.  We  strongly  encourage  multiple  walkthroughs  and 
reviews  at  each  phase  of  the  life-cycle.  Maintaining  complete  and  current  documentation  at 
each  level  is  also  pushed.  It  is  clear  that  not  using  these  skills  and  steps  from  the  onset  of  a 
project,  is  almost  fatal  by  the  maintenance  phases.  The  cost  and  time  of  trying  to  produce 
documentation,  and  “fix”  all  the  problems  introduced  by  poor  analysis  and  design  is  virtually 
unlimited. 

The  difficulty  with  teaching  these  concepts  is  not  in  the  acceptance.  Very  few  individuals 
would  challenge  the  importance  of  each  of  the  points.  Rockwell  is  firmly  committed  to  doing 
things  right  and  producing  quality  products.  The  reality,  and  the  problem  across  the  entire 
software  industry,  is  that  applying  these  ideas  is  expensive,  time-consuming  and  difficult  to  do 
with  large  project  groups  under  great  pressure  to  produce  the  finished  product  quickly.  We 
realize  and  acknowledge  that  these  pressures  always  exist,  and  attempt  to  teach  and  work 
towards  the  ideal. 
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As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  focus  in  the  Ada  training  program,  students  leave  the  classes  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  life-cycle  and  an  enthusiasm  to  make  changes  in  the  way  that  they 
produce  software  products.  We  feel  one  indication  of  this  is  that,  out  of  better  understanding, 
engineers  are  becoming  more  critical  in  several  ways.  There  is  a  ^eater  demand  for  support, 
and  tools.  With  a  better  understanding  of  the  various  features  and  also  a  better  understanding 
of  our  own  requirements  for  these  systems,  much  more  care  goes  into  the  selection  processes. 
We  have  become  more  critical  about  doing  things  right.  In  the  Ada  classroom  we  regularly 
experience  a  certain  level  of  frustration  about  the  state  of  Ada  development  and  software 
engineering  across  the  industry.  The  good  news  is  that  these  feelings  contribute  towards 
change. 

MAGNITUDE,  COMPLEXITY  AND  SPECIFICS  OF  ADA.  With  regards  to  the  language 
itself,  there  are  some  specific  challenges.  Although  this  is  much  less  the  case  now,  several 
years  ago,  we  were  forced  to  address  many  pre-conceived  prejudices  about  Ada.  Many  of 
these  ideas  are  no  longer  issues,  some  are  still  concerns,  and  some  are  basically  true.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  the  statements  and  ideas  that  we  have  tackled. 

Ada  is  too  big  has  too  much  to  learn,  and  is  too  complex. 

Ada  I/O  is  awkward. 

Code  generation  is  poor  because  it’s  slow  and  inefficient. 

Ada  restricts  the  engineer’s  programming  freedom  (harder  to  hack). 

It’s  not  suitable  for  embedded  systems  or  hard  deadline  scheduling 
because  tasking  is  not  deterministic.  Hard  to  verify  for  FAA,  etc. 

Tools  are  immature  and  not  supported. 

Tasking  is  slow  and  cumbersome. 

There  is  no  object  inheritance,  so  it  is  not  really  an  object-oriented 
language  like  C  +  + .  How  could  it  be  better  than  C  anyway? 

Compilers  are  expensive,  and  may  not  exist  for  my  machine. 

Just  when  we  get  Ada  right  we’ll  have  to  cope  with  Ada9X,  and  who 
knows  what  that  means. 

It’s  hard  to  accept  having  a  language  mandated  to  me. 

And  finally,  it  is  true  that  Ada  has  not  saved  software  engineering  and  cured  the  ills  of  the 
software  industry  like  people  thought  that  it  would.  Ada  has  not  eliminated  or  solved  the 
software  crisis.  Ada  is  not,  and  never  will  be  *The  Solution*  to  all  of  our  software  woes,  but 
many  felt  that  the  language  was  originally  billed  as  just  that.  This  alone  has  created  a  general 
feeling  of  disappointment  and  resistance  to  the  language. 

Ada  is  more  than  just  syntax,  and  cannot  be  taught  in  one  course,  or  by  merely  reading  one 
book.  If  one  takes  all  of  the  courses  in  the  Ada  training  program  in  sequence,  the  introduction 
to  the  language  comes  as  an  off-shoot  of  the  design  class,  and  is  used  primarily  as  a 
representation  mechanism  for  these  designs.  In  fact,  there  are  two  complete  courses  offered 
as  prerequisites  to  the  Ada  Coding  classe.s. 
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TASKING.  Specific  features  of  the  language  are  more  difficult  to  teach  and  to  understand 
than  others.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  attention  given  to  the  Ada  tasking  mechanism. 
Many  papers,  and  seminars  have  been  devoted  to  this  topic  alone,  so  we’ll  not  belabor  that. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  found  that  when  teaching  Ada  tasking,  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  it  is  indeed  an  elegant  feature  of  the  language,  though  there  are  realistic 
concerns.  We  address  these  concerns  directiy,  explaining  them  and  not  skirting  tfie  issues.  It 
is  also  emphasized  that  Ada  compilers  are  improving,  and  tasking  is  becoming  more  efficient. 
Examples  are  used  heavily,  and  we  rely  on  workshops  to  help  make  clear  the  ideas  of 
concurrency  and  the  Ada-specific  model. 

PACKAGES.  Introducing  the  topic  of  Ada  packages  and  the  packaging  mechanism  really 
seems  to  bring  a  focus  to  many  of  the  things  that  cause  Ada  to  rise  above  many  other 
higher-order  languages.  This  discussion  gives  us  a  chance  to  apply  the  goals  and  principles 
emphasized  earlier  by  providing  direct  support  for  concepts  such  as  abstraction,  information 
hiding,  and  modularity.  Adding  the  concept  of  private  types  shows  how  Ada  gives  users  a  way 
to  actually  enforce  these  important  software  engineering  goals  and  principles.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  students  are  really  able  to  tie  together  many  of  the  concepts  that  up  until  now 
may  have  seemed  like  a  little  too  much  motherhood  and  apple  pie.  During  this  time,  we  also 
start  to  develop  the  concept  of  the  inside  versus  the  outside  view  of  an  implementation. 
Packages,  especially  those  using  private  types,  give  implementors  (the  inside  view)  a  way  to 
really  develop  an  abstraction  and  then  to  control  how  this  abstraction  is  used  by  someone 
importing  this  package  (the  outside  view).  This  distinction  is  important  to  make  clear  for  the 
students. 

GENERICS.  Another  specific  feature  of  the  Ada  language  that  may  be  difficult  for  some  is 
the  use  of  generics.  We  find  that  this  may  be  the  most  difficult  topic  to  teach  and  to  really 
grasp.  For  many,  this  is  their  first  exposure  to  the  details  of  writing  generics,  as  opposed  to  just 
instantiating  and  using  pre-existing  generics.  Many  come  into  the  class  with  a  couple  of 
notions  about  generics: 

1)  Generics  are  a  distant  and  elegant  feature  of  the  language,  and 

2)  They  are  more  work  than  most  project  schedules  can  afford. 

There  are  at  least  two  issues  in  the  generics  presentation  that  must  be  handled  carefully  or 
they  can  really  become  points  of  confusion. 

First,  is  the  notion  of  views.  In  languages  with  only  global  data,  there  really  aren’t  different 
views  of  data  for  the  implementer  and  the  user.  When  we  present  this  idea  in  the  packaging 
unit,  we  can  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  implementer  has  full  access  and  full  fi’eedom  in 
working  with  data,  whereas  the  user  does  not.  However,  when  we  get  into  that  area  in 
generics,  everything  about  this  perspective  seems  to  turn  inside  out.  The  reality  is  that  when  it 
comes  to  controlling  abstractions  in  generics,  the  implementer’s  access  and  freedom  is 
restricted.  The  user  on  the  other  hand,  has  more  freedom. 
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The  second  key  point  in  teaching  about  generics  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  difficult  design 
decisions  to  be  made  when  developing  them.  In  the  case  of  generic  subprograms  the  designer 
must  be  able  to  distinguish  and  clearly  decide  what  are  to  be  the  generic  formal  and  actual 
parameters,  as  opposed  to  what  will  be  the  parameters  to  the  actual  generic  call.  In  the  case  of 
generic  packages,  design  decisions  must  be  made  to  determine  what  should  be  a  generic 
formal  parameter  and  what  should  be  package  data.  These,  too,  can  become  a  point  of 
confusion  if  not  presented  slowly  and  clearly. 

Generic  formal  parameters  can  really  cause  students  to  have  to  think  about  design  issues  in  a 
new  light.  They  now  have  the  option  of  actually  passing  subprograms  as  parameters,  another 
concept  that  is  new  to  most  students.  Generic  formal  constants  and  generic  formal  variables, 
if  not  handled  properly,  can  cause  a  student  to  wonder  why  they  would  ever  use  them,  rather 
than  concentrating  on  what  the  concepts  really  involve.  There  ^  re  some  very  complicated 
design  decisions  involved  in  generic  formal  parameters. 

EXCEPTIONS.  Another  caution  for  those  doing  Ada  training,  is  the  appropriate 
introduction  of  exceptions.  Generally,  the  use  and  understanding  of  exceptions  is  fairly 
straightforward.  We  believe  that  exceptions  are  useful  and  should  be  employed  in  Ada 
designs.  However,  if  they  are  not  introduced  early  in  an  Ada  course,  the  chance  is  high  that 
they  will  be  rarely  used.  Similar  to  teaching  the  IF  —  ELSE  —  ENDIF  structure  in  any 
language,  where  the  else  part  may  or  may  not  be  needed,  we  teach  BEGIN  —  EXCEPTIONS 
—  END  right  from  the  beginning.  Of  course,  exceptions  may  not  be  used  in  every  executable 
region,  but  treating  the  structure  in  this  way  makes  them  a  natural  part  of  these  regions.  If 
exceptions  are  presented  as  a  stand-alone  chapter  later  in  the  course,  with  no  previous 
mention,  it  is  more  difficult  to  impress  the  importance  of  using  them  routinely. 

Another  issue  when  presenting  exceptions  is  to  clearly  define  the  two  prevailing  schools  of 
thought  regarding  the  use  of  exceptions.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  exceptions  should 
only  be  used  to  handle  catastrophic  unforseen  occurrences  rather  than  for  predictable  events 
such  as  trying  to  pop  an  empty  stack.  Both  ideas  have  merit  and  should  be  presented  equally. 


OUTCOME 


RESULTS.  The  success  of  our  Ada  program  is  obvious  both  in  class  from  the  continuously 
high  demand  for  more  offerings,  and  more  importantly,  from  the  subsequent  effects  on  the 
jobs  of  participants.  Project  software  reviews  and  wr  kthroughs  now  routinely  utilize  design 
review  checklists  and  concepts  developed  in  classes.  Class  exercises  are  drawn  from  realistic 
examples  and  actual  “real-world”  projects.  In-house  consulting  by  instructors  on  Ada 
contracts  is  an  on-going  activity.  It  is  common  for  participants  who  completed  the  courses 
two  or  more  years  ago,  to  come  back  with  Ada  questions  or  design  issues  that  indicate  their 
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daily  involvement  with  concepts  taken  from  the  courses.  Management  continues  to  issue 
positive  evaluations  of  participants  several  months  after  having  completed  the  courses.  In 
general,  the  level  of  Ada  awareness  and  expertise  has  risen  dramatically  and  the  effects  of  the 
Ada  program  can  be  seen  pushing  into  all  layers  of  the  company. 

Collins  Commercial  Avionics,  and  Collins  Avionics  and  Communications  Division,  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  have  a  proven  track  record  in  the  area  of  Ada  development.  Ada  has  been  used 
in  support  of  projects  for  all  branches  of  the  military.  Additionally,  Ada  projects  comprise  a 
significant  portion  of  our  commercial  products  in  the  areas  of  air  transport  and  general 
aviation.  It  is  estimated  that  in  excess  of  two  million  lines  of  Ada  source  code  have  been 
generated  for  these  and  other  projects. 

CONCLUSION.  The  experience  we  have  gained  in  the  Ada  classroom  has  allowed  us  to 
develop  an  engineering  and  management  program  that  has  served  as  a  cornerstone  for 
successful  transition  to  disdplined  software  development.  Formal  training  has  enhanced  the 
capabilities  of  software  designers,  programmers,  and  managers,  as  well  as  promoted  a 
consistent  way  of  doing  business  with  respect  to  software,  and  in  dealing  with  the  software 
crisis. 
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ABSTRACT  -  Programming  languages  are  typically  taught  by  the 
transfer  of  an  almost  continuous  series  of  syntactic  structures 
between  the  instructor  and  the  student,  without  substance,  or 
meaning,  passing  through  the  minds  of  either.  Students  are 
introduced  to  language  constructs  in  small  doses,  they  then  write 
trivial  programs  using  the  newly  memorized  constructs.  Most 
textbooks  reinforce  this  model  by  presenting  a  long  sequence  of 
small  code  segments  that  ignore  any  semblance  of  good  programming 
practices  such  as  structure,  documentation,  and  efficiency. 

Ue,  as  educators,  tend  to  reinforce  this  model  with  an 
overemphasis  on  syntax  at  the  expense  of  creativity.  If  we  want 
to  train  computer  scientist,  and  not  simply  programmers,  ue  must 
redefine  our  training  mission.  Language  specific  coders  are 
relatively  easy  to  train,  however,  the  development  of  creative 
problem  salvers  is  an  excruciatingly  painful  process. 

The  Ada  apprentice  model,  which  has  evolved  over  a  period  of 
years,  attempts  to  teach  programming  skills  in  much  the  same  way 
as  infants  learn  to  speak  a  natural  language.  They  are  immersed 
in  the  process  and  learn  by  the  observation  of,  and  participation 
in,  correct  language  constructs. 

Learning  commences  with  a  goal  statement  emphasizing 
creativity  and  minimizing  syntatic  regurgitation.  Ada  is 
introduced  by  presenting  the  students  with  a  correctly 
functioning  program  requiring  only  parameter  changes  and 
procedure  calls  on  the  second  day  of  class.  Programs  are  then 
introduced  requiring  the  correction  of  a  series  of  progressively 
more  subtle  bugs.  The  bug  programs  are  usually  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  consequences  of  poor  programming  practices,  such 
as  global  variables.  The  flow  of  furnished  programs  continues 
with  subprogram  specifications  and  documentation  but  missing 
bodies  and  finally,  toward  the  end  of  the  semester,  a  required 
cover  to  cover  program . 

The  underlying  philosophy  behind  the  Ada  apprentice  model  is 
that  language  skills,  be  they  Ada  or  English,  are  best  acquired 
the  same  way  that  small  children  learn  a  natural  language,  by 
seeing  and  hearing  it  done  correctly.  Classes  who  have  been 
exposed  to  this  model  in  a  first  programming  course  have  had  a 
higher  percentage  students  complete  the  course  and  have  typically 
covered  three  to  four  additional  chapters  in  the  textbook  than 
students  using  a  more  tradition  learning  paradigm.  Every 
indication  is  that  subsequent  performance  is  at  least  as  good  as 
students  having  been  exposed  to  a  more  traditional  mode. 
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very  early  age  and  that  structural  problems,  such  as  noun  pronoun 
agreement,  are  simply  demonstrations  that  the  rule  has  not  been 
mastered.  There  is  an  extremely  important  observation  to  be  made 
if  the  theory  is  accepted,  namely,  if  correctly  structured 
language  is  all  that  children  hear,  and  subsequently  read,  they 
will  use  the  language  flawlessly  despite  the  fact  that  they  don’t 
know  how  to  congregate  a  verb  and  don’t  know  a  split  infinitive 
from  a  dangling  participle. 

Now  the  point  of  this  long  diatribe.  Can  a  computer 
language  be  learned  like  small  children  lean  a  natural  language? 

I  sincerely  believe  it  can  and  that  is  what  this  presentation  is 
all  about. 

inPLEHENTATION  -  To  set  the  tone,  for  not  only  the  course  but  for 
the  entire  curriculum  of  study,  I  start  the  course  with  a  goal 
abjective.  The  statement  ”we  are  trying  to  develop  computer 
scientists  who  happen  to  program  not  computer  programmers  who 
dabble  in  computer  science”  will  usually  elicit  the  question 
’’what  is  the  difference  between  a  programmer  and  a  computer 
scientists.”  The  answer  I  usually  give  is  ’’about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year.”  The  answer  is  not  quite  as  cavalier  as 
it  may  initially  sound.  I  go  on  to  state  that  a  computer 
scientist  is  a  person  capable  of  creative  problem  solution  that 
utilize  computers  while  a  programmer  frequently  implements  the 
ideas  of  others.  I  believe  the  distinction  is  important  since 
most  freshman  believe  that  programming  is  all  there  is. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  my  teaching  is  the  belief  that 
if  the  desire  is  created  the  passion  will  follow.  I  also  believe 
that  the  first  day  of  class  is  critical,  give  them  you  best  shot 
to  start  the  class  and  the  rest  will  flow  with  ease.  I 
personally  think  that  the  typical  first  day  regimen  of  take 
attendance,  hand  out  a  syllabus,  and  send  them  home  is  a  big 
mistake.  It  sets  the  tone  for  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

It’s  hard  to  instill  passion  when  the  instructor  trivializes  the 
first  class. 

□n  the  first  day  of  virtually  any  computer  related  course  I 
start  by  stating  that  you  may  thing  that  you  are  here  to  learn 
how  to  program  Cor  whatever!  but  you  are  not.  You  are  here  to 
learn  how  to  solve  problems  and  coincidentally  you  are  going  to 
use  a  computer  to  prove  that  you  have  indeed  solved  the  problem. 

The  following  paints  are  emphasized: 

1.  Problem  salving  is  a  general izable  skill. 

2.  Creativity  is  first  a  state  of  mind  and  only  then  a 
methodology . 
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3.  Program  efficiency  and  creativity  draw  upon  the  same 
skills . 

However,  simply  solving  a  problem  is  usually  not  enough.  To 
set  the  tone  for  the  remainder  of  the  course,  and  indeed  the 
remainder  of  their  computer  careers,  a  problem  solving  paradigm 
is  developed.  From  this  point  on  when  we  speak  of  a  solved 
problem  it  is  implied  that  the  solution  is  the  ’’best”  solution 
not  simply  something  that  works.  CYou  might  be  surprised  if  you 
ask  a  class  of  upper-class  majors,  or  graduate  students,  to 
describe  the  characteristics  of  a  ’good’  problem  solution  or 
’good’  program.! 

A  ’good’  program,  like  a  ’good’  problem  solution,  has  three 
necessary  components,  namely: 

1.  Effectiveness.  The  problem  must  be  solved  correctly. 

S.  Maintainability.  The  solution  must  he  easily  modifiable, 
especially  by  someone  other  than  the  original  problem 
solver,  to  reflect  changes  in  conditions  and/or  deficiencies 
in  the  original  solution. 

3.  Efficiency.  The  solution  should  be  implemented  using  the 
minimum  amount  of  resources  including  human,  machine  and 
f inancial . 

The  following  example  is  used  to  illustrate  the  difference 
between  a  solution  that  works  and  a  good  solution.  It  makes  such 
a  point  that  I  have  had  graduates  out  in  the  field  for  several 
years  call  a  say  they  started  a  new  project  and  the  first  thing 
that  come  to  mind  was  the  tennis  match  problem  of  many  years 
before.  Try  giving  this  problem  to  your  introductory  students. 

Because  of  your  great  mathematical  and  computer  prowess,  the 
activity  director  of  your  favorite  tennis  club  asks  if  you  would 
write  a  program  that  could  determine  the  number  of  matches 
required  given  the  number  of  players  entered  in  a 

single-elimination  tournament.  Uhat  he  is  requesting  is  what  we 
computer  scientists  like  to  call  an  algorithm,  which  is  simply  a 
recipe,  a  step  by  step  procedure  that  will  produce  the  desired 
results  as  a  function  of  the  input  data. 

At  this  point  I  typically  make  sure  everyone  understands 
what  the  term  single-elimination  means  in  the  context  of  a 
tournament.  That  is,  A  plays  B  and  C  plays  D.  If  A  and  D  each 
win  in  round  on  they  play  each  other  in  round  two  and  the  winner 
that  match  is  then  the  winner  of  the  competition  since  there  is 
no  one  remaining  to  be  played. 
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At  this  point  I  typically  make  sure  everyone  understands 
ujhat  the  term  single-elimination  means  in  the  context  of  a 
tournament.  That  is,  A  plays  B  and  C  plays  D.  If  A  and  D  each 
win  in  round  on  they  play  each  other  in  round  tuio  and  the  winner 
that  match  is  then  the  winner  of  the  competition  since  there  is 
no  one  remaining  to  be  played. 

A  simple,  but  effective,  starting  point  is  to  define  the 
problem  by  giving  both  the  inputs  available  and  the  desired 
output . 

Inputs.  1.  Fixed  number  of  players  Cteams  if  doubles? . 

E.  Single  elimination,  when  you  lose  your  are  out. 

3.  One  winner. 

Output.  1.  Total  matches  required  to  complete  tournament. 

To  assure  that  everyone  understands  the  requirements  I  ask 
how  many  matches  are  required  if  there  are  eight  players  in  the 
tournament.  The  majority  of  the  group  will  get  the  correct 
answer  of  seven.  What  tends  to  evolve  in  a  problem  such  as  this 
one  is  that  the  group  will  start  to  solve  the  problem  by  assuming 
a  starting  value  and  working  it  through,  they  model  the 
tournament.  If  they  don’t  I  cheat  and  push  them  in  that 
direction . 


Leading  them  deeper  into  the  trap  I  mention  that  an 
efficient  way  to  solve  a  problem  such  as  this  is  to  assume  a 
starting  value  and  work  it  through  recording  the  steps  as  we 
progress.  Lets  try  sixteen  as  a  small  manageable  number.  In  the 
first  round  there  will  be  eight  matches  as  each  of  these  players 
square  off  against  each  other.  Of  the  original  sixteen  half 
survive  to  go  on  to  the  second  round.  In  the  second  round  the 
eight  first  round  survivors  play  four  matches  for  the  right  to 
continue.  These  four  matches  plus  the  eight  from  the  first  round 
produce  a  total  of  twelve  matches  for  the  first  two  rounds. 

Round  three  has  four  players  participating  in  two  matches  and 
finally  the  last  round  has  the  two  club  shills  playing  each  other 
for  bragging  rights.  The  three  matches  played  in  the  semifinal 
and  final  rounds  plus  the  twelve  matches  required  to  that  point 
produces  a  total  of  fifteen  matches.  The  solution  algorithm  may 
be  clearer  when  these  results  are  exhibited  in  tabular  form. 


Round 

1 

E 

3 

4 


Players 

Entering 

16 

8 

4 

5 


hatches 

Plaued 

B 

4 

E 

1 


Players 

Surviving 

B 

4 

E 

1 


Total 

Matches 

B 

IE 

14 

15 


The  solution  appears  to  be  fairly  simple.  Stated  in  the 
form  of  a  recipe  it  would  be: 
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STEP  DPERATIDN 

1.  Initialize  total  matches  to  zero. 

S.  Divide  the  number  of  players  by  B. 

3.  Add  the  result  of  step  two  to  total  matches. 

4.  If  the  number  of  players  remaining  is  greater  than 
one  go  to  step  two. 

5 .  Report  the  number  of  matches . 

If  you  give  your  friend  the  activities  director  a  program 
based  upon  this  algorithm  you  will  come  up  with  egg  on  your  face. 

CUlhen  reviewing  where  we  went  wrong  I  point  out  the  problem  with 
test  data  that  appears  to  be  different  by  has  identical 
characteristics . D  If  the  original  number  of  players  is  not  a 
power  of  two  e.g.  B , 4 , 8 , IB , etc . ,  an  odd  number  of  players  will  be 
presented  at  the  start  of  one  or  more  rounds.  Only  in 
mathematics  do  we  have  a  half  player  or  half  match,  in  the  real 
world  one  player  would  be  given  a  bye  and  automatically  proceed 
to  the  next  round.  To  accomplish  this  King  Solomon  task  the 
algorithm  will  emerge  as  follows: 

STEP  OPERATION 

1.  Initialize  total  matches  to  zero. 

B.  Divide  the  number  of  players  by  B. 

3.  Add  the  whole  number  portion  from  the  result  of  step 
two  to  total  matches. 

4.  If  the  result  of  step  two  (players  remaining) 
contains  a  fractional  part  then  round  it  to  the  next 
higher  whole  number. 

5.  If  the  number  of  players  remaining  is  greater  than 
one  go  to  step  two . 

U)e  have  now  developed  an  algorithm  that  will  produce  the 
correct  answer  every  time.  Does  it  necessarily  follow  that  this 
is  the  best  solution  to  the  problem?  Not  at  all .  Ue  jumped  at 
the  first  solution  that  presented  itself.  This  desire  to  quickly 
solve  the  problem  is  an  occupational  hazard  that  infects  most 
computer  programmers  that  consider  themselves  programmers  rather 
than  problem  solvers.  The  distinction  is  an  important  one  as  we 
are  about  to  see . 

The  conceptual  approach  used  to  solve  the  problem  was  the 
analysis  of  how  a  winner  is  determined.  A  simulation  of  a 
tournament  was  then  developed.  Simply  stated  the  winner  must 
survive  until  there  is  no  one  remaining  to  play.  This  required 
the  tracing  of  rounds  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
tournament.  Is  this  what  we  were  ask  to  solve?  No  we  simply  took 
a  long  route  to  produce  the  correct  answer  which  is  a  simple 
number . 
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What  dc  uje  have  to  mark  with?  In  a  mathematical  sense  we 
have  the  set  of  all  players  and  two  subsets.-  the  winner  and  all 
losers.  If  we  look  at  the  problem  specification  again  there  is  a 
very  subtle  but  key  piece  of  information  that  is  free  for  the 
asking  although  it  is  not  explicitly  stated.  If  there  are 
sixteen  players  initially  and  there  is  but  a  single  winner  there 
must  therefore  be  fifteen  losers.  In  the  general  case  if  there 
are  N  number  of  players  there  are  N  -  1  losers.  Therefore, 
another  track  to  solve  the  problem  is  to  analyze  how  a  losers  are 
determined  and  that  is  fairly  straightforward,  they  simply  do  not 
win  a  match.  Ergo,  the  number  of  matches  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  losers  which  in  turn  is  equal  to  the  number  of  players  less 
one.  The  algorithm  now  reduces  to: 

STEP  OPERATiaN 

1.  Total  matches  is  equal  to  number  of  players  minus  one. 

Two  paints  require  emphasis  here.  It  is  obvious  that  a  one 
step  algorithm  is  more  efficient  than  a  five  step  algorithm, 
which  may  repeat  itself  many  times.  Mention  the  subproblems  of 
extracting  the  fractional  and  integer  parts  of  a  division. 

The  one-step  solution  demonstrably  optimizes  the 
characteristics  of  effectiveness,  maintainability,  and 
efficiency.  The  moral  of  this  exercise  is  do  not  Jump  at  the 
first  solution  that  presents  itself.  Search  for  solution  that  is 
the  simplest  for  the  stated  objectives.  This  will  usually  be  the 
solution  that  is  the  most  adaptable  and,  in  addition,  has  the 
greatest  chance  of  being  fallowed  through  to  its  completion. 

There  is  an  especially  powerful  point  here  for  programmers, 
once  coding  starts  using  a  particular  solution  technique  almost 
never  will  a  better  approach  be  taken  since  it  will  require 
scraping  existing  code. 

PROGRAMMING  -  After  the  tennis  match  exercise  described  above  the 
remainder  of  the  first  day  is  spent  describing  the 
characteristics  of  a  ’good’  program  and  the  concept  of 
subprograms  and  parameters.  The  second  day  of  class  witnesses 
the  exposure  of  the  neophyte  programmers  to  a  correctly  written, 
well  documented,  and  highly  structured  Ada  program.  Appendix  A 
is  a  listing  of  program  HELLO. ADA.  Unnecessary  details  are 
hidden  in  a  package  STUDENT.  Appendix  B  contains  the  listing  of 
two  procedures  from  package  STUDENT. ADB.  The  specification  of 
their  first  program  requires  that  some  parameters  be  changed  in 
procedure  calls  and  the  addition  of  a  few  calls  to  existing, 
although  hidden,  procedures.  Some  documentation,  conforming  to 
supplied  standards,  must  also  be  added  to  the  program.  A 
tutorial  on  the  use  of  the  site-specific  Ada  editor  and  compiler 
and  the  completion  of  the  first  programming  assignment  are  both 
completed  during  a  single  one  hour  lab  session.  Think  of  the 
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boost  of  one’s  confidence  upon  producing  a  functionally  correct 
Ada  program  that  is  additionally,  highly  structured,  and  well 
documented  on  the  second  day  of  class . 

A  series  of  bug  programs  are  introduced  after  the  students 
are  conformable  luith  modular  design  and  parameter  passing.  These 
program  have  progressively  more  difficult  syntactic  and  logic 
bugs  that  require  fixing.  I  originally  learned  Pascal  by 
debugging  student  program  and  can  personally  attest  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  technique.  The  bug  programs  additionally 
have  errors  in  program  structure,  rather  than  logic,  such  as  code 
within  a  loop  that  produces  the  same  answer  every  iteration. 
Segments  of  required  documentation  also  require  completion. 

An  early  bug  program  demonstrates  the  undesirable  side 
effect  that  can  be  caused  by  unintentionally  changing  a  global 
variable.  The  negative  effects  of  poor  programming  practices  are 
dramatically  demonstrated  when  the  consequences  appear  right 
before  your  eyes.  To  paraphrase  Turgenev  who  paraphrased  an  old 
Chinese  proverb,  ”A  bug  program  shows  me  at  a  glance  what  it 
takes  dozens  of  pages  of  a  book  to  expound .  ” 

A  problem  inherent  in  the  teaching  of  a  first  programming 
courses  is  the  large  diversity  of  ability  and  actual  programming 
knowledge.  Some  students  are  being  exposed  to  programming  for 
the  first  time  while  others  have  had  a  substantial  amount  of 
prior  programming.  I  tell  the  assembled  mass  on  the  first  day  of 
class  that  the  students  that  have  previous  programming  experience 
have  only  a  slight  disadvantage  over  those  with  no  experience. 

It  takes  time  to  undue  all  those  poor  habits. 

This  model  allows  for  differences  in  student’s  ability  level 
and  motivation  by  always  assigning  extra  credit  portions  to 
programming  specifications.  Students  are  additionally  encouraged 
to  look  into  the  supplied  package  body  to  see  how  the  ’’tricks” 
are  done.  The  highly  motivated  students  will  be  using  techniques 
from  the  package  by  the  third  program. 

A  series  of  assignments  then  build  upon  existing  programs, 
□ne  of  the  bug  programs  is  designed  to  demonstrate  accumulation 
by  requiring  the  input  of  a  series  of  integers.  Hodification  of 
the  program  requires  that  an  array  be  used  to  store  the  supplied 
numbers .  The  subsequent  modification  of  the  array  program 
requires  the  inclusion  of  a  sort  procedure.  No  only  does  this 
technique  reduce  typing  time  it  is  valuable  experience  in  program 
maintenance,  which  is  where  most  of  them  will  start  the  careers. 

The  progression  continues  by  giving  the  students  a  program 
with  a  procedure  heading,  declaratives  and  documentation.  They 
must  supply  the  statements  necessary  to  complete  the  body .  There 
are  subtle  lessons  in  this  approach.  The  use  of  supplied  data 
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The  Ada  Apprentice 


objects  having  meaningful  names  has  far  greater  impact  than  a 
dozen  lectures  describing  the  ’’real  uorld”  disadvantage  of 
cryptic  data  names.  Ule  educators  have  tended  to  ignored  our  own 
experience  that  repeatedly  demonstrates  that  lue  learn  best  by 
doing,  not  by  listening  to  someone  else  tell  us  houi  the  task  is 
accomplished.  The  initial  series  of  programs  are  designed  to 
introduce  the  softiuare  engineering  concepts  of  life  cycle,  data 
abstraction  and  procedural  abstraction.  The  general  conceptual 
premise  is  the  student’s  immersion  in  good  programming  practices. 
They  do  not  have  the  flexibility  to  develop  poor  habits. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  students  have  a  preconceived 
idea  of  approximately  houi  much  external  class  time  they  uill 
devote  to  any  course.  In  a  programming  course  keyboard  time 
counts.  By  giving  students  the  vast  majority  of  required  code 
the  time  spent  on  the  terminal  is  quality  productive  time. 

CONCLUSION  -  The  Ada  apprentice  model  has  evolved  over  a  period 
spanning  ten  years  of  teaching  programming  intensive  courses 
ranging  in  levels  from  introductory  to  graduate.  It  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  ue  don’t  teach  students  anything  uie  only  help 
them  learn.  If  ue  as  educators  create  a  conducive  and 
stimulating  environment  the  students  uiill  supply  the  required 
cerebral  dexterity.  The  maximum  programming  grade  given  for  a 
program  submitted  on  the  second  day  of  class  is  more 
inspirational  than  a  thousand  admonishments  that  ’’this  is  a  tough 
course  requiring  substantial  time.” 

It  is  difficult  objectively  evaluating  this  method  without 
having  the  same  instructor  teach  parallel  courses  using  two 
different  techniques.  There  would  even  be  flaws  in  such  a 
technique.  When  I  have  taught  using  this  method  when  other 
instructors  have  used  a  nure  traditional  approach  my  students 
have  completed  more  programs,  covered  more  material,  and  have 
received  higher  grades  in  the  next  course  in  the  sequence  taught 
by  someone  other  than  myself.  Pedagogically  I  believe  that 
immersion  encourages  internalization  more  effectively  than 
memorization.  The  shift  of  class  time  to  substance  from  syntax 
transfers  the  emphasis  from  simply  creating  programs  that  work  to 
the  creation  of  ’’good  programs"  that  creatively  solve  problems 
with  the  best  solution. 

The  apprentice  model,  true  to  its  name,  allows  students  to 
take  progressively  more  responsibility  for  their  craft.  The 
progression  is  initiated  by  observing  the  works  of  a  master 
craftsman.  Small  finishing  touches  are  initially  added  by  the 
novice.  The  apprentice  supplies  progressively  more  detail,  under 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  master.  Finally  that  magical  day 
arrives  when  the  students  reaches  Journeyman  status  and  enters 
the  wonderful  world  of  data  structures. 
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Appendix  A 


This  program  is  designed  as  a  simple  demonstration  in 

—  introductory  programming  concepts.  Documentation  in  all 

—  sections  must  be  completed  before  submitting  finished 

—  version.  Documentation  must  conform  to  the  macro  programming 

—  standards . 


with  STUDENT;  use  STUDENT;  —  Tools  for  student  programs, 
procedure  HELLO  is 


procedure  GD_TO_LJORK  is 

—  Purpose:  To  performs  the  ujork  for  program  HELLO. 

—  Requires:  Nothing, 

—  riodifies:  The  terminal  screen. 

—  Description:  This  subprogram  is  a  general  purpose  procedure 

—  designed  to  demonstrate  parameter  passing . 

begin  -  procedure  GD_TD_UDRK 

DISPLAY_nESSAGEC  ’’Hello  World”)  ; 

—  Pass  your  name  as  the  actual  parameter  in  the  next  line 
DISPLAY_nESSAGEC ”  my  name  is  Urb  LeJeune”); 

Neij_l  ine ; 

DISPLAY_nESSAGEC 

’’Send  help  I’m  a  prisoner  inside  this  program”); 

Neuj_lineC2) ;  —  Send  tuio  OR  LF  characters 

DISPLAY_CHARACTERC , 10) ;  — Display  the  ampersand  ten  times 
D I SPLAY_CHARACTERC ’ ? ’ ) ;  — Display  one  question  mark. 

--  Note  that  the  default  replication  factor  is  one. 
DISPLAY_CHARACTERC ’ » ’ , S) ;  —  Display  the  asterisk  five  times 

Neuj_lineC3) ;  —  Send  three  OR  LF  characters 
DISPLAY_nESSAGEC ’’end  of  job”); 
end  G0_T0_U)DRK; 

begin  —  procedure  HELLO 

G0_T0_U0RK;  —  Call  procedure  G0_T0_lJ0RK 
—  All  student  programs  should  end  with  a  call  to  End_0f_Job 
END_0F_J0B; 
end  HELLO. 
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Appendix  B 


package  body  STUDENT  is 

—  Purpose;  A  group  of  tools  for  student  programmers 

procedure  DISPLAY_CHARACTERC 
UHAT  :  in  character; 

COUNT  :  in  positive  : -  1  1  is 

— Purpose:  To  display  the  passed  character  a  repetitive  number 

—  of  times . 

— Requires:  UHAT  passed  as  the  character  to  be  displayed 

—  COUNT  passed  as  the  replication  factor.  It  must  be 

—  a  positive  number  which  defaults  to  1. 

— tlodifies:  Display  character Cs3  at  current  cursor  position  and 

—  the  cursor  is  left  at  next  available  display  position. 

— Description:  Procedure  DISPLAY_CHARACTER  displays  a  passed 

—  character  UHAT  COUNT  number  of  times. 

TEnP_STRING  ;  TEXTCaOD; 

begin  —  procedure  DISPLAY_CHARACTER 

SETCTEnP_STRING , ” ” D ;  —  Build  display  string, 
for  INDEX  in  1.. COUNT  loop 
APPENDCUHAT,TEnP_STRING) ; 
end  loop; 

Text_io  .  Put  CUALUECTEriP_STRINGD  D  ; 

if  PRINTER_IS_ON  then  Put CPRINTER , UALUECTEnP_STRING3 5 ; 
end  if ; 

end  DI5PLAY_CHARACTER; 

procedure  DISPLAY_nESSAGEC 
nESSAGE  :  in  string; 

BACKGROUND  :  in  boolean  :-  true5  is 
— Purpose:  To  display  the  contents  of  the  passed  string. 

— Requires:  flESSAGE  is  any  valid  string. 

—  BACKGROUND  is  a  boolean  switch  that  will  cause 

—  MESSAGE  to  display  in  background  if  TRUE  and 

—  foreground  if  false.  The  default  is  true. 

— Modifies:  Message  is  displayed  at  current  cursor  position  and 

—  the  cursor  is  left  at  next  available  display  position. 

ROU,  COL  :  integer; 

TEXT_1  :  textCaOD; 

begin  —  DISPLAY_MESSAGE 
GET _POSIT ION CROU, COLD ; 

PutCROU, COL, MESSAGE, REUERSE_UIDEO  ->  backgroundD ; 
if  PRINTER_IS_ON  then  PutCPRINTER,  MESSAGED ; 
end  if ; 

end  DISPLAY_MESSAGE; 
end  STUDENT; 
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1.  Introduction 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  programming  language  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  early 
courses  in  computing.  In  fact,  A  primary  obligation  of  course  instructors  must  be  to  keep  the 
students  from  getting  so  wrapped  up  in  the  programming  language  that  they  miss  the  transcending 
software  development  concepts.  When  selecting  a  programming  language  to  support  the  first 
several  courses  in  computing  we  use  the  following  criteria: 

a.  In  the  worst  case,  the  language  should  not  get  in  the  way  of  teaching  concepts. 

b.  In  the  best  case,  the  language  should  provide  direct  support  to  important  concepts. 

In  following  these  criteria,  in  1976  our  department  selected  PASCAL  as  our  primary 
support  language,  in  1984  we  moved  to  Modula-2,  and  went  to  Ada  in  1990.  With  only  one 
year's  experience  with  Ada,  there  is  little  doubt  about  the  positive  and  immediate  impact  this 
choice  has  had  on  our  curriculum.  This  paper  explores  one  aspect  of  a  freshmen  level  course 
that  uses  the  packaging  capability  of  Ada  to  supply  support  for  laboratory  assignments. 

However,  we  must  be  cautious,  we  must  not  let  students  become  so  enamored  with  the 
programming  language  that  they  miss  the  overriding  concepts.  The  teacher  must  supply  the 
balance.  This  balance  is  partially  achieved  through  a  variety  of  software  development 
experiences  where  each  experience  has  a  significant  software  development  goal.  The  software 
development  experiences  roughly  fall  into  three  categories: 

1.  Laboratory  Assignments. 

2.  Traditional  Programming  Assignments. 

3.  Projects. 

Projects  may  be  individual  or  group  projects  that  are  performed  over  an  extended  time  frames 
of  at  least  a  third  of  a  semester.  Projects  must  have  a  substantial  non-coding  components  and 
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include  significant  analysis  and  design  experience  and  documentation.  Traditional  assignments 
emphasize  coding,  testing,  and  debugging,  and  may  include  some  analysis  and  design. 

Laboratory  assignments,  the  object  of  this  paper,  are  designed  to  be  complete  in  a  1.5  to 
2  hour  laboratory  period.  There  primary  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  hardware  facilities  or  specific 
relationships  between  programming  concepts  and  programming  language  features.  Laboratory 
assignments  should  be  designed  to  provide  insight.  B^use  of  the  one  and  one  half  to  two  hour 
time  frame  of  laboratory  periods  laboratory  assignments  should  not  be  designed  to  provide 
analysis  and  design  experiences. 

This  paper  describes  a  coordinated  series  of  laboratory  assignments  that  accompany  our 
CMPS  144  (CS  2)  Course.  These  assignments  were  designed  to  demonstrate  relationships  that 
exist  between  programming  concepts  and  programming  languages  features.  This  course  is  a 
broad-based  introduction  to  computer  science  that  uses  Ada  as  its  support  programming  language. 
This  course  begins  with  an  emphasis  on  analysis  and  design,  lliis  means  that  packages  and 
subprograms  are  formally  presented  early  in  the  course,  before  control  structures  and  data 
structures.  This  strategy  has  the  advantage  of  encouraging  good  software  design  by  emphasizing 
encapsulization,  top-down  design  and  stepwise  refinement.  However,  this  approach  requires 
resources  to  support  it. 

Currently,  there  is  a  trend  in  computer  science  education  towards  the  coordination  of 
science-like  laboratories  in  support  of  various  computing  courses.  As  this  trend  continues, 
several  issues  regarding  laboratory  assignments  must  be  addressed.  Two  important  issues  are: 

1.  Laboratory  assignments  must  be  clearly  defined  with  appropriate  objectives  and  have 
reasonable  expectations  that  the  majority  of  students  should  be  expected  to  complete  the 
assignment  during  a  normal  laboratory  period  (1.5  to  two  hours). 

2.  Each  laboratory  assignment  must  have  a  clearly  defined  starting  points,  statement  of 
work,  and  appropriate  resources  that  allow  the  students  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
laboratory  assignment's  goal  and  not  waste  time  on  peripheral  issues. 

Many  science  laboratory  assignments  have  two  objects,  the  stated  objective  and  the  transcendent 
objective.  The  stated  objective  is  the  operational  goal  of  the  laboratory  assignment.  The 
transcendent  objective  is  the  educational  objective  that  the  students  are  expected  to  observe 
through  the  laboratory  assignment. 

Setting  up  a  computing  laboratory  assignment  should  be  more  that  giving  a  description 
of  the  assignment  and  a  workstation.  A  laboratory  assignment  should  not  be  a  race  to  grind  out 
the  necessary  code  within  a  given  period  of  time.  A  laboratory  assignment  should  clearly  state 
the  starting  point  and  directions  on  how  to  proceed  in  accomplishing  the  assignment,  possibly 
even  partially  complete  source  code,  so  that  the  students  have  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the 
transcendent  objective  while  working  on  the  stated  objectives. 

One  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  with  a  coordinated  series  of  laboratory  assignments, 
all  having  the  same,  or  similar,  stated  objectives  but  each  with  a  distinct,  or  unique,  transcendent 
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objective.  The  series  of  assignments  described  in  this 
paper  all  have  the  same  stated  objective,  namely,  build 
a  software  system  that  draws  the  symbols  in  your  user 
I.D.  on  the  terminal  using  stick  figures,  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  1.  By  varying  the  approach  to 
accomplishing  the  stated  objective  each  assignment 
targets  a  uiuque  transcendent  objective.  By  seeing  a 
variety  of  software  concepts  and  ^eir  implementations 
in  the  context  a  particular  problem  they  have  a 
framework  for  evaluating  the  relative  capabilities  and 
merits  of  various  approaches. 

Section  2  of  this  paper  describes  our  primary  resource,  a  package  we  refer  to  as 
DOODLE.  Section  3  describes  the  series  of  DOODLE-related  laboratory  assignments  and  their 
relationship  to  the  material  covered  in  the  course.  Section  4  summaries  our  observations  about 
the  use  of  coordinated  laboratory  assignments  and  their  relationships  to  material  covered  in  the 
courses. 
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Figure  1  Example  Login 


2.  The  DOODLE  Package 

The  DOODLE  package  evolved  from  a  Modula-2  library  module  that  supported  the  same 
course  in  previous  years.  However,  when  the  change  was  made  from  Modula-2  to  Ada,  the 
module  was  not  just  translated  into  Ada.  Rather,  the  module  was  redesigned  to  take  advantage 
of  the  features  available  in  Ada.  The  specifications  for  the  DOODLE  package  appear  in 
Figure  2. 

The  DOODLE  package  makes  a  limited  collection  of  resources  visible  to  users.  These 
resources  support  character  graphics  on  a  standard  terminal.  Currently  versions  of  this  package 
exist  for  the  VAX,  SUN,  and  MS-DOS  environments.  Its  basic  resources  are: 

a.  CLEAR_SCREEN  —  A  procedure  that  erases  the  terminal  screen  and  places  the  cursor 
in  the  upper  left  hand  comer. 

b.  DRAW_LINE  —  A  procedure  that  draws  a  "best  fit"  line  from  the  coordinate  position 
indicated  by  the  first  two  coordinates  to  the  position  indicated  by  the  second  two 
coordinates  using  the  character  indicated  by  the  fifth  parameter.  This  procedure  uses  a 
well  known  graphic  algorithm  for  drawing  straight  lines. 

c.  GET_INT  -  A  data  entry  procedure  that  displays  a  prompting  message  on  the  screen, 
accept  an  integer  as  input,  and  returns  an  integer.  The  original  Modula-2  version  of  this 
procedure  used  a  pop-up  window  for  the  dialogue.  An  X-Windows  version  is  under 
development. 

d.  GET_CHAR  -  A  single  character  data  entry  equivalent  of  GET_INT. 
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package  DOODLE  is 


siLbtype  ROW_TyPE  is  integer  range  1  ..  23; 

subtype  COLUMN_TYPE  is  integer  range  1  ..  80; 

procedure  CIiEAR_S  GREEN  ; 


—  Pre-Cond:  None 

—  Post-Cond:  Erase  screen,  position  cursor  at  (1,1) 

—  Exceptions  Raised:  None 


procedure  DRAW_LINE 


LEFT  ROW 

in 

ROW  TYPE  ; 

LEFT  COLUMN 

in 

COLUMN  TYPE  ; 

RIGHT  ROW 

in 

ROW  TYPE  ; 

RIGHT  COLUMN 

in 

COLUMN_TYPE  ; 

THE  SYMBOL 

in 

character  ) 

—  Pre-Cond:  THE_syMBOL  must  be  a  display  character 

—  Post-Cond;  Draw  a  ''best-fit”  straight  line  between  the 

—  indicated  screen  coordinates  using  THE_SYMBOL 

—  Exceptions  Raised:  constraint_error 


procedure  GET__INT 

(  PROMPT  :  in  string  ; 
THE_ENTRY  ;  out  integer  )  ; 


—  Pre-Cond:  PROMPT  is  a  string  of  display  characters 

—  Post-Cond;  Place  integer  reply  into  THE_ENTRY 

—  Exceptions  Raised;  constraint_error 


procedure  GET_CHAR 

(  PROMPT  ;  in  string  ; 

THE_ENTRY  :  out  character  )  ; 


—  Pre-Cond:  PROMPT  is  a  string  of  display  characters 

—  Post-Cond:  Place  character  reply  into  THE_ENTRY 

—  Exceptions  Raised;  constraint_error 


end  DOODLE; 


Listing  1  DOODLE  Specifications 


A  few  additional  items  are  encapsulated  in  the  package,  but  these  four  procedures  are  the  basic 
support  upon  which  the  coordinated  set  of  laboratory  assignments  are  constructed. 
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3. 


The  Coordinated  Laboratory  Assignments 


1.  Build  a  program  using  the  DOODLE  package  as  a  resource  to  draw  with  character 
graphics  on  a  VT-100  compatible  terminal  your  user  ID  with  stick  figures.  Each 
character  should  appear  in  a  box  that  is  14  columns  wide  and  9  rows  deep. 

2.  Reorganize  #1  emphasizing  procedural  abstraction  by  creating  a  procedure  for  each 
symbol  in  your  user  ID  and  placing  the  code  that  draws  each  symbol  into  the 
appropriate  procedure.  Give  each  procedure  a  menaingful  name,  stating  what  the 
procedure  does,  like  DRAW_AN_X. 

3.  Place  three  formal  parameters  in  the  declaration  of  each  procedure  in  #2.  The  three 
parameters  are  for  passing  information  between  the  procedure  and  calls  to  the 
procedure.  The  three  pieces  of  information  are  the  left  row  and  top  column  of  the 
rectangle  where  the  symbol  is  to  be  placed,  and  character  used  to  draw  the  figure. 
To  verify  that  the  parameters  are  being  used  correctly,  make  several  calls  to  each 
procedure  modify  the  parameters  to  draw  the  figure  in  various  locations  of  the  screen. 
For  example,  if  the  formal  parameter  are, 

procedure  DRAW_AN_X  ( 

X_ROW  ;  in  ROW_TYPE; 

X_COL  :  in  ROW_TYPE; 

X_SYM  :  in  character) ; 

then  a  call  to  DRAW_LINE  might  appear  as, 

DOODLE. DRAW_LINE  (X_ROW+0,  X_COL+0, 

X_ROW+9,  X_COL+14,  X_SYM) 

where  the  first  four  parameters  are  the  sums  of  one  of  the  screen  coordinates  of  the 
upper  left  of  the  box  containing  the  figure  and  a  relative  coordinate  of  the  line  in  a  14 
by  9  box. 

This  laboratory  assignment  is  critical  because  of  its  use  in  later  assignments.  Verify 
the  assignment  by  modifying,  recompiling,  and  executing  the  program  several  times, 
each  time  modifying  the  actual  parameters, 

DRAW_X  (1,  1,  •*')  ; 

DRAW_X  (5,  40,  •?•)? 

and  drawing  the  symbols  in  different  areas  of  the  screen. 


Table  1  Assignments  1>3 


The  original  purpose  for  the  DOODLE  package  was  to  support  a  collection  of  laboratory 
assignments  whose  purpose  was  to  promote  an  early  emphasis  of  procedures  and  parameters  in 
the  course.  We  realized  that  we  could  use  this  collection  of  assignments  as  the  foundation  for 
a  more  complete  series  of  laboratory  exercises.  This  collection  of  exercises  centered  around  the 
single  simple  visual  problem,  illustrated  in  Figure  1,  and  uses  that  problem  to  demonstrate 
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various  relationships  between  programming  concepts  and  programming  language  support.  They 
also  demonstrate  the  value  of  an  Ada  Programming  Support  Environment. 

The  stated  objective  behind  the  assignments  is  the  development  of  a  program  that  draws 
the  user's  system  ID  on  the  text  screen  with  stick  figure  graphics.  These  assignment  have  several 
advantages,  including  the  immediate  feedback,  on  the  screen,  of  the  display  of  the  lines  that  form 
the  stick  figures  for  the  symbols  in  the  user's  system  ID.  Using  the  visual  feedback,  most 
students  can  build  a  working  version  of  the  first  assignment  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Remove  the  formal  parameters  from  the  procedures  build  in  #3  and  replace  them  with 
three  variables  defined  within  the  procedure.  Now,  within  the  proc^ure  make  two 
calls  to  DOODLE .  GET_INT  to  get  the  row  and  column  coordinates  of  the  upper  left 
during  program  execution  and  cjdl  DOODLE .  GET_CHAR  to  get  the  symbol  to  be  used. 


Note  in  H  with  the  dialogues  you  had  to  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  to  get 
the  data  for  each  symbol.  Write,  and  correctly  place  one  procedure. 


procedure  DIALOGUE  (ROW 

COL 

SYM 

MSG 


out  ROW_TYPE; 
out  COL_TYPE; 
out  character; 
in  string) ; 


that  will  be  used  by  all  of  the  procedures  to  perform  their  dialogues.  The  code  for  this 
procedure  should  basically  be  one  copy  of  the  data  entry  dialogue  code  from  #4.  The 
MSG  is  concatenated  to  the  stings  passed  to  GET_INT  and  GET_CHAR,  as  in 


DOODLE. GET_INT  ("Enter  the  row  for  "  &  MSG,  ROW) ; 

Call  this  procedure  for  all  sets  of  data  entry. 

Place  exception  handling  into  the  DIALOGUE  procedure  in  #5  so  that  each  data  entry 
is  handled  by  its  own  exception  handler.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing  each  data 
entry  into  its  own  statement  block, 

begin 

•  •  • 

exception 
•  •  • 

end 


A  constraint^error  is  raised  by  the  system  if  the  data  entry  is  correct,  or  you 
may  raise  it  withih  an  if  structure  if  the  row  or  column  entered  would  force  the 
symbol  to  go  off  the  screen. 


Table  2  Assignments  4-6 


Typically,  students  complete  each  laboratory  assignment  in  about  one  to  two  hours,  the 
time  of  a  typical  laboratory  period.  Tables  1  through  5  briefly  outline  the  assignments.  The  first 
assignment  gives  students  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  programming  support 
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7.  Starting  with  #3  replace  the  three  parameters  by  one  parameter,  a  record  containing 
the  thrw  pieces  of  data, 

procedtire  DRAW_X  (X:  in  SYM_RECORD)  ; 

Initialize  each  record  using  an  aggregate  and  use  the  data  in  the  record  using  "dot” 
notation, 

DOODLE . DRAW_LINE  (X.ROW+0,  X.COL+0,  X.ROW+9,  X.COL+14,  X.SYM) 

8.  Starting  with  take  a  look  at  the  procedures  you  have  to  draw  each  symbol.  There 
is  a  sameness  to  them.  We  are  now  going  to  get  rid  of  all  of  them  and  replace  them 
by  one  procedure, 

procedure  DRAW_SYMBOL  (THE_SYMBOL  :  in  SYM_REC  ,* 

THE_LINES  :  in  SYM_ARRAY  ; 

NO_OF_LINES :  in  integer) ; 

where  NO_OF_LINES  is  the  number  of  lines  required  to  draw  the  symbol.  The  line 
information  is  stored  in  a  structure  defined  as: 

type  SYM_REC  is  record  LEFT_ROW  :  ROW_TYPEy 

LEFT_COL  :  COL_TYPE; 
RIGHT_ROW:  ROW_TYPE; 
RIGHT_COL:  COL_TYPE 
end  record; 

type  SYM_ARRAY  is  array  (1..15)  of  SYM_REC; 

With  these  declarations  the  information  to  draw  an  X  is  placed  in  the  first  two 
locations  in  the  array  of  records, 

X_LINE  ;  SYM_ARRAY  ; 

X_LINE(1)  ;=  (0,  0,  8,  14); 

X_LINE(2)  :=  (0,  14,  8,  0) ; 

and  the  X  would  be  drawn  with  a  call  to  DRAW_SYMBOL, 

DRAW_SYMBOL  (X,  X_LINE,  2) ; 

Within  DRAW_SYMBOL,  the  symbol  is  drawn  with  a  for  loop, 

for  INDEX  in  1. .NO_OF_LINES  loop 
DOODLE. DRAW_LINE  ( 

X.ROW  +  XLINE (INDEX) .LEFT_ROW, 

X.COL  +  XLINE (INDEX) .LEFT_COL, 

X.ROW  +  XLINE (INDEX) .RIGHT_ROW, 

X.COL  +  XLINE ( INDEX) .RIGHT_COL,  X.SYM); 

end  loop; 


Table  3  Assignments  7-8 


9.  In  #8,  replace  the  definition  of  SYM_ARRAY  with  an  unconstrained  definition.  Then 
define  each  symbol's  lines  with  its  appropriate  constraints, 

X_LINE  :  SYM_ARRAY(2)  ; 

Redefine  DRAW_SYMBOL  with  only  two  parameters  and  use  an  attribute  function  to 
obtain  the  upper  bound  on  the  for  loop. 

10.  Start  with  #6  and  modify  the  exception  handler  by  placing  each  data  entry  in  a  while 
loop  where  the  loop  terminates  only  when  a  valid  data  item  is  entered, 

VALID_DATA  ;=  false; 
while  NOT  VALID_DATA  loop 
begin 

exception 

and 

end  loop; 

1 1 .  From  an  object  oriented  point  of  view,  all  of  the  information  that  belongs  together 
should  be  kept  together.  Start  with  #9  and  include  the  array  of  line  information  in  the 
SYM  REG.  Define  SYM  PJIC  as  a  record  with  a  discriminant  and  use  the  discriminant 


to  constrain  the  array  in  the  record. 

type  SYM_REC 

(SIZE  :  positive)  is 

record 

ROW 

:  ROW  TYPE  ; 

COL 

:  C0L_TYPE  ; 

SYM 

:  character; 

LINE 

;  SYM.  ARRAY  (SIZE)  ; 

end  record; 


12.  Modify  the  exception  handlers  in  #10  so  that  a  user  has  a  fixed  number  of  attempts, 
like  5,  to  enter  correct  data  before  the  program  is  simply  aborted.  This  requires 
additional  code  after  the  while  loop  containing  the  exception  handler,  an  if  structure 
to  determine  the  reason  the  loop  terminated  and  handle  it  accordingly. 


Table  4  Assignments  9  •  12 


environment  --  the  editor,  compiling,  linking,  and  running  programs.  The  goal  of  the  second 
assignment  is  to  acquaint  students  with  procedural  abstraction.  The  third  assignment  introduces 
data  flow  through  procedures.  The  fourth  assignment  acquaints  students  with  interactive  10. 
The  fifth  assignment  encapsulates  the  interactive  10  of  the  fourth  assignment  with  a  single 
procedure. 

Assignment  Six  uses  the  interactive  lO  developed  in  Assignments  Four  and  Five  as  the 
context  for  demonstrating  exception  handling.  The  students  build  three  exception  handling  blocks 
around  the  three  data  entries  in  the  DIALOGUE  procedure. 
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Assignment  Seven  emphasized  the  representation  of  objects  and  their  attributes.  Each 
rectangle  may  be  viewed  as  an  object.  In  this  assignment,  the  objects  are  partially  encapsulated 
by  using  a  record  to  bring  together  three  values  that  combine  to  de^e  the  location  and 
appearance  of  the  object  on  the  terminal  screen. 

Assignment  Eight  is  a  pivotal  assignment.  It  demonstrates  the  classical  trade-off  of  data 
structures  between  algorithms  and  the  representation  of  information.  Specifically,  with  this 
assignment  the  students  see  that  by  storing  the  information  to  draw  each  symbol  in  an  array.  The 
immediate  impact  of  this  use  of  a  data  structure  is  that  all  the  separate  drawing  procedures  for 
each  symbol  are  replaced  by  one  procedure. 

Assignment  Nine  introduces  unconstrained  arrays.  Assignment  Ten  returns  to  the 
exception  handling  in  Assignment  Six  and  has  the  student  experiment  with  more  sophisticated 
exception  handling.  Assignment  Eleven  extends  Assignment  Nine  by  continuing  the 
encapsulation  of  objects  by  including  a  constrained  array  in  the  records  that  represent  objects. 
This  introduces  the  students  to  records  with  discriminants. 


13.  Replace  the  exception  handlers  in  #6  by  a  recursive  exception  handling  procedures  by 
placing  each  data  entry  in  its  own  recursive  procedure,  contained  in  DIALOGUE. 
Each  procedure  handles  possible  exceptions  by  recursively  calling  itself. 

14.  Merge  #11  with  #1?  or  #13.  The  fundamental  problem  you  encounter  is  due  to  the 
change  in  #12  and  #13.  The  simplest  way  to  merge  these  is  to  pay  attention  to 
procedure  names.  Specifically,  the  DRAW_SYM  procedure,  as  its  name  implies,  draws 
the  symbol.  The  name  does  not  indicate  that  a  call  to  the  DIALOGUE  procedure 
should  be  made  from  within  the  procedure.  Instead,  make  the  apporpriate  call  to  the 
DIALOGUE  procedure,  to  obtain  the  necessary  information,  before  each  call  to 
DRAW  SYM. 


Table  5  Assignments  13  -  14 


Assignments  Twelve  and  Thirteen  continue  the  experimenting  with  exception  handling 
starting  with  Assignment  Six  and  continued  in  Assignment  Ten. 

Assignment  Fourteen  wraps  everything  up  by  merging  together  the  object  encapsulation 
and  exception  handling  threads  of  several  previous  assignments  into  a  single  complete  piece  of 
software. 

Although  there  are  fourteen  assignments  in  this  sequence,  not  all  of  these  assignments  are 
used  in  any  one  semester.  These  assignments  may  be  interleaved  with  other  laboratory 
assignments.  The  selection  of  laboratory  assignments  may  depend  upon  a  balance  in  the  material 
emphasized  in  laboratory  assignments,  programming  assignments  and  projects.  Figure  2 
illustrates  the  possible  sequencing  of  these  assignments. 
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4.  Experience  with  DOODLE-based  Assignments 

This  series  of  assignments  stem  from  a  desire  to  introduce 
subprograms  early  in  the  semester.  Specifically,  we  wished  to  have 
a  resource  that  provides  an  interesting  set  of  assignments  early  in  the 
semester,  which  emphasize  top-down  design  before  control  structures 
and  data  structures  have  been  introduced.  The  use  of  graphics  and  its 
advantage  of  immediate  feedback  was  attractive.  However,  the 
changing  of  screen  modes  between  graphics  and  text  is  problematic  on 
some  systems.  This  led  naturally  to  the  use  of  character  graphics  with 
the  screen  in  text  mode. 

A  coordinated  series  of  laboratory  assignments  was  first  used 
during  the  1989-90  academic  year  at  the  University  of  Limerick 
(Ireland).  The  support  language  in  the  first  year  courses  at  The 
University  of  Limerick  is  Modula-2.  A  Modula-2  support  module 
was  constructed  for  the  JPI's  Modula-2  programming  environment 
under  MS-DOS.  The  JPI  environment  had  several  advantages, 
including  windowing  support.  At  the  University  of  Limerick  the 
course,  equivalent  to  CS  1  and  CS  2  combined,  was  taught  over  three 
ten  week  terms.  Because  of  limitations  within  Modula-2,  those 
assignments  involving  unconstrained  arrays  and  exceptions  were  not 
included.  However,  there  was  an  additional  assignment  in  which  a 
generic  lists  package  was  used  to  store  the  line  segment  information 
for  drawing  the  figures. 

During  the  1990-91  academic  year,  an  equivalent  Ada  support 
package  was  developed,  first  using  the  MS-DOS  based  Meridian  Ada  system,  then  a  VT-100 
version  was  developed  to  work  on  the  VAX  under  VMS  and  on  the  SUNs,  running  SUN  OS 
under  X-Windows.  Seven  of  these  assignments  were  used  during  the  Spring  Semester  in  our 
CS  2  course.  These  assignments  were  interleaved  with  other  assignments  that  acquainted  the 
students  with  other  resources  and  the  bounds  of  these  resources. 
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Figure  2  Assignment 
Sequencing 


5.  Conclusions 

There  are  two  major  advantages  in  having  a  coordinated  series  of  laboratory  assignments. 
First,  students  gain  a  greater  appreciation  of  conceptual  issues  with  less  time  wasted  in  starting 
each  assignment.  Specifically,  since  less  time  is  spent  starting  up  subsequent  related  laboratory 
assignments  students  have  a  more  productive  laboratory  experience.  Second,  the  single  stated 
objective  gives  the  students  a  single  framework  for  measuring  the  value  of  various  programming 
concepts  and  the  corresponding  language  support. 

When  interviewed  at  the  end  of  the  semester  about  there  experiences  with  Ada  versus 
their  previous  programming  language  experience,  to  a  person  the  students  felt  much  more 
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positive  about  Ada,  and  they  all  provided  reasons  for  their  choices.  In  many  cases  there  reasons 
relate  to  the  sequence  of  assignments  described  in  this  paper. 

Currently  we  use  Pascal  to  support  the  first  course  and  Ada  to  support  the  second.  We 
are  heading  towards  science-like  laboratory  support  for  both  of  these  courses.  We  believe  that 
well  designed  laboratory  experiments  will  dramatically  improve  the  educational  value  of  these 
courses.  However,  the  full  value  of  laboratory  support  requires  more  than  good  text  books  and 
laboratory  manuals.  They  require  Instructor  manuals  to  guide  faculty  unfamiliar  with  this 
approach,  its  possible  goals  and  limitations. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  essential  affinity  between  software  development  and  established  engineering  activities  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  software  engineering  education  should  follow  engineering  traditions.  Not¬ 
able  among  these  is  a  strong  foundation  in  a  general  vocbaulary  of  the  relevant  disciplines  as 
well  as  the  teaching  of  the  best  professional  practice  through  what  amounts  to  good  example.  For 
software  engineering,  the  increased  expressiveness  of  functional  languages  allows  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  vocabulary  of  programming  concepts  to  be  explained.  Also,  the  simple  mathematical  struc¬ 
ture  of  functional  programs  allows  the  idea  that  programs  can  be  developed  to  mathematical 
quality  standards  to  be  converyed  with  credibility.  Unfortunately,  the  apparent  radical  novelty 
posed  by  functional  programming  and  languages  inhibits  their  adoption  and  consequent  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  these  benefits.  Our  solution  is  to  introduce  functional  programming  into  existing  cultures 
through  preprocessor-extensions  of  familiar  languages  to  suppon  the  functional  paradigm.  Ada 
is  our  choice  for  a  culture  where  our  efforts  may  yield  most  significant  benefits.  Our  DAD 
preprocessor  represents  a  convincing  blend  of  Ada  style  with  the  terseness  and  mathematical 
tractability  of  “genuine”  functional  languages. 

INTRODUCTION 

We  expose  two  complementary  needs  in  software  engineering  -  education  based  on  the  credible 
application  of  formal  methods,  and  improved  access  to  new  software  concepts  such  as  these 
from  within  established  technology  culmres  -  and  demonstrate  how  a  preprocessor-based 
development  of  Ada  satisfies  them.  Our  DAD  (Declarative  Ada  Dialect)  significantly  extends 
previous  work  in  extending  Ada  for  functional  programming  [1],  and  provides  expressiveness 
actually  quite  beyond  that  usually  expected  of  “pure”  functional  languages. 

FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAMMING  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION 

Our  premise  is  that  Software  Engineering  (SE)  is  essentially  similar  to  established  branches  of 
Engineering  (Electrical,  Mechanical,  Civil,  etc.),  and  that  consequendy,  SE  Education  (SEE) 
should  be  modelled  on  the  essential  paradigms  of  traditional  engineering  education.  Further¬ 
more,  when  these  paradigms  are  instantiated  with  the  specifics  of  software  development,  the  spe¬ 
cial  role  of  Functional  Programming  (FP)  becomes  evident. 
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Software  Engineering  is  Engineering 

Some  skeptics  are  confused  by  the  absence  of  imposing  physical  results  firom  the  software 
development  process.  The  simple  answer  is  that  the  “Engineering”  concept  is  about  processes, 
not  the  form  of  result  Were  the  contrary  true,  how  could  the  wide  diversity  in  the  results  of  the 
engineering  process  (soaring  towers  to  miniature  circuits)  be  accepted.  Indeed,  given  that  we 
accept  this  diversity  as  “Engineering”,  the  extension  to  non-physicd  resulting  software  artefacts 
seems  absolutely  unexceptionable. 

More  directly,  just  because  somebody  produces  an  artefact  that  an  engineer  might,  does  not 
make  what  that  somebody  has  been  doing  into  “Engineering”.  We  assert  that  any  process  of 
construction  that  is  to  be  applied  with  “Engineering”  disciplines  of  quality-  and  cost-control  is  a 
legitimate  form  of  engineering. 

The  (Software)  Engineering  Education  Paradigm 

Inspection  of  typical  Engineering  curricula  (at  least  within  our  own  environment  [2])  leads  to  the 
identification  of  three  general  characteristics: 

(1)  the  devotion  of  the  early  parts  of  the  curriculum  to  basic  science  and  math; 

(2)  the  inclusion  of  non-techiucal,  “professional”  content  (management,  economics, 
etc.); 

(3)  the  transition  from  abstract  basics  to  large-scale  applied  project  work  by  the  end  of  the 
curriculum. 

Introductory  (Software)  Engineeering 

What  basic  science  and  math  are  appropriate  for  the  introductory  education  of  (software) 
engineers?  We  respond  with  the  question  of  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  foundational  material? 
We  propose  the  following  answers: 

(a)  Foundations  are  not  intended  to  provide  the  content  that  will  be  applied  in  the  initial 
professional  placement  after  graduation.  The  project  courses  that  dominate  the  later 
stages  of  engineering  curricula  are  where  knowledge  of  “real  world”  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques  are  acquired. 

(b)  Foundations  do  provide  a  useful  general  conceptual  vocabulary  that  can  be  used  for 
many  purposes,  not  least  of  which  is  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  capabilities  of  the  “real 
world’  ’  tools  and  techniques  to  be  met  subsequently. 

(c)  This  initial  provision  of  a  powerful  vocabulary  represents  the  genn  of  the  most 
significant  role  of  the  foundation:  to  provide  (“indoctrinate”,  if  you  will)  a  correct 
“engineering”  attitude  (in  the  abovementioned  terms  quality-  and  cost-sensitivity) 
toward  the  process  of  (software)  construction,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  recitation  of  the 
specifics  of  contemporary  technological  fads; 

(d)  Despite  the  separation  in  principle  of  foundations  from  applications,  sensible 
pedagogy  will  accommodate  a  stimulating  applications  flavour. 
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Functional  Progranuning  has  the  Answers 

Corresponding  to  each  of  the  above  criteria  for  foundational  material,  FP  responds  as  follows. 

(a)  An  unnecessary  but  important  benefit  is  that  FP  is  an  important  SE  skill.  The  litera¬ 
ture  on  software  failures  (typified  by  [3])  is  replete  with  accounts  of  software  that 
works  but  according  to  erroneous  specifications.  Rapid  Prototyping  [4]  offers  the  best 
prospect  for  specification  validation  by  allowing  SEs  to  present  their  understanding  of 
a  customer’s  requirements  in  the  customer-oriented  terms  of  a  working  model.  Func¬ 
tional  Languages  that  emphasise  expressiveness  and  simplicity  of  programming  at  the 
possible  expense  of  execution  performance  are  ideally  suited  to  Rapid  Prototyping  [5, 
6] 

(b)  Functional  languages  are  simply  more  expressive  than  conventional 
procedural/imperative  languages.  Granted,  all  “programming”  languages  ate  in  some 
sense  equivalent  (by  the  Church-Turing  thesis),  but  this  equivalence  is  not  in  a  sense 
related  to  the  usefulness  of  languages  in  user-  (i.e.,  programmer-)  oriented  terms.  The 
effective  expressiveness  of  a  language  is  determined  by  the  richness  of  the  set  of 
lingui.stic  constructs  that  it  supports.  The  relative  richness  of  functional  languages  is 
demonstrable  from  theoretical  and  pragmatic  perspectives,  as  follows. 

Theoretically ,  functional  languages  are  more  expressively  complete  [7].  Not  only  do 
they  tend  to  have  more  powerful  inbuilt  data  structuring  mechanisms  (e.g.  lists  vs. 
arrays,  polymorphism),  but  their  user-definable  higher-order  functions  allow  their 
extension  by  simple  declaration  to  accommodate  new  paradigms  of  control  and  data 
structuring  as  they  appear.  In  the  educational  setting,  this  means  that  a  need  to 
describe  in  concrete  some/any  programming  concept  is  more  readily  satisfied  with  a 
functional  language. 

Pragmatically ,  the  case  is  closed  by  the  example  of  how  languages  are  explained, 
Denotational  [8]  definitions/explanations  of  languages  proceed  in  essence  by  translat¬ 
ing  their  programs  into  the  equivalent  functional  programs.  Functional  programs  are 
sometimes  translated  into  procedural  programs  for  implementation  purposes,  but  the 
point  is  that  when  explaining  programming  concepts  (as  in  an  educational  setting), 
functional  programming  is  a  style  of  choice. 

(c)  We  identify  the  quality/correctness  issue  as  the  important  attitude  issue  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  formation  of  software  engineers.  The  idea  that  software  can  in  fact  be  created 
according  to  the  mathematically-coirect  standards  that  prevail  in  other  engineering 
fields  is  especially  important  to  convey  early,  given  the  quality-hostile  environment 
created  by  many  programming  tools/languages.  Functional  programs  are  demonstrably 
more  amenable  to  formal  reasoning  than  conventional  languages. 

Granted,  formal  methods  may  not  necessarily  become  industrially-prevalent  for  a  long 
time,  if  ever.  However,  it  is  important  to  provide  students  with  an  ideal  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  support  for  correctness-achievement  offered  by  “realistic” 
tools. 

Note  that  cosi/efficiency  issues,  while  not  featuring  so  prominently  in  this  derivation, 
are  by  no  means  cast  aside.  True,  changes  in  hardware  costs  and  performances  over 
the  years  means  that  absolute  statements  about  what  is  “efficient”  and  what  isn’t  are 
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not  possible,  but  broad  complexity  issues  (e.g.  linear  vs.  polynomial  vs.  exponential 
algorithms)  are  perfectly  feasibly  presented  from  within  functional  languages. 

(d)  Because  functional  languages  are  both  richer  and  simpler  than  conventional  languages, 
the  feasibility  of  motivating,  ambitious  applications  programming/prototyping  is  in 
fact  increased. 

Resources  for  Functional  Programming 

To  teach  FP  successfully,  we  need  (in  addition  to  personnel)  supporting  materials  in  the  way  of 
language  implementations  and  texts.  Many  high-quality  implementations  of  functional  languages 
exist  that  support  the  above  policy  to  varying  degrees: 

Hope  ftp  from  brolga.cc.uq.oz.au  -  /pub/hope 

Miranda*  e-mail  to  mira-request@ukc.ac.uk 

ML  ftp  from  research.att.com  -  dist/ml 

Scheme  read  Internet  news  group  comp.lang.scheme 

but  for  reasons  to  be  explained  in  detail  below,  they  fail  to  completely  satisfy  curriculum  needs. 

Many  books  about  FP  are  available,  but  only  some  are  suitable  for  introductory  teaching.  Two 
are  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

•  Structure  and  Interpretation  of  Computer  Programs  [9]  emphasises  the  development 
of  a  powerful  initial  vocabulary  of  programming  concepts,  and  how  many  common 
procedural  concepts  are  represented  in  functional  terms. 

•  Introduction  to  Functional  Programming  [10]  emphasises  formal  methods  of  program 
development,  without  detracting  too  much  from  the  range  of  examples  and  applica¬ 
tions  presented. 

WHY  AN  ADA  DIALECT? 

Accessing  Functional  Technology 

The  strength  of  functional  languages  -  their  support  for  an  idealised  view  of  programming  -  is 
their  practical  downfall.  They  differ  from  conventional  languages  at  user  and  machine  levels. 
User-level  differences  mean  that  potential  users  are  intimidated  by  unfamiliar  syntax.  Machine- 
level  differences  preclude  the  integration  into  complete  systems  of  a  mixture  of  components 
written  in  functional  and  conventional  languages  (as  in  an  incremental  prototyping  situation). 
These  drawbacks  are  perhaps  less  intiinsic^y-influential  in  an  educational  (compared  to  an 
industrial)  setting,  but  the  residual  and  transmitted  problems  remain  significant: 

•  project  courses  which  attempt  to  recreate  industrial  scenarios  will  suffer  from  the 
industrial  drawback  of  non-integrability  of  functional  and  conventional  components; 

•  in  spite  of  our  earlier  arguments,  anything  that  detracts  from  the  industrial  credibility 
of  a  tool  doesn’t  help  its  acceptability  for  introductory  teaching,  at  least  with  some 
(influential)  faculty; 

*  “Miranda”  is  a  trademark  of  Research  Software  Ltd. 
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•  ditto  for  tools  that  can’t  be  used  in  later  stages  of  the  curriculum; 

•  some  faculty  will  resist  learning  too  many  new  languages. 

In  summary,  even  though  good  implementations  of  modem  functional  languages  are  now  readily 
accessible,  the  effective  accessibility  of  functional  programming  techniques  requires  their 
integration  into  mainstream  language  cultures. 

Influencing  Practice  through  Education 

Educational  application  is  the  best  (only?)  way  to  seriously  market  tools  and  concepts  to  their 
prospective  users.  Dichotomies  between  ideal  tools  for  new  concepts  and  the  “real”  tools  used 
in  practice  can  actually  act  as  an  advertisement  against  the  new  concepts. 

Why  Ada? 

All  the  above  is  predicated  upon  the  existence  of  a  fixed,  non-functional  language  culture  into 
which  functional  techniques  have  to  be  inserted.  Ada  represents  such  as  culture  par  excellence. 
The  industrial/professional  situation  needs  no  further  exploration,  but  in  the  educational  sphere 
that  situation  is  now  being  replicated.  The  pressure  for  wider  adoption  of  Ada  as  the  “standard” 
teaching  language  (obviously  in  support  of  the  Ada  professional  culture)  [11]  means  that  the 
credibility  and  acceptability  of  functional  programming  will  be  even  more  significantly  enhanced 
by  its  integration  with  Ada,  and  inherited  support  fi’om  Ada  support  tools. 

This  is  the  scenario  to  which  DAD  in  intended  to  contribute,  as  suggested  by  its  very  name  as  a 
complement  to  Ada,  in  both  practice  and  teaching. 

Preprocessor  Implementation 

Three  factors  influence  the  realisation  of  an  Ada-flavoured  functional  language: 

(1)  the  need  for  the  integration  of  DAD  components  and  Ada  components; 

(2)  the  need  to  stage  the  development  of  DAD  itself,  spiralling  up  to  successively  closer 
approximations  to  the  functional  ideal; 

(3)  the  consequent  opportunity  to  manifest  a  variety  of  DADs,  firom  which  an  appropriate 
selection  can  be  made  to  suit  the  various  stages  of  the  curriculum.  We  would  begin 
with  the  highest  level  that  is  closest  to  the  functional  ideal,  and  as  project  work 
becomes  more  “real-world”-oriented,  work  down  the  hierarchy  more  towards  “real” 
Ada. 

Factor  (1)  influences  us  heavily  toward  a  preprocessor  implementation.  Factors  (2)  and  (3)  arc 
compatible  with  an  series  of  preprocessors,  each  transforming  programs  at  one  level  of  the  DAD 
hierarchy  to  the  next  below.  Finally,  the  conceptual  accessibility  represented  by  the  design  of 
the  language  and  the  staged  implementation  is  complemented  by  pragmatic  accessibility  in  the 
portability  of  supporting  software,  which  is  readily  achieved  by  writing  the  preprocessor(s)  in 
Ada  itself. 
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DAD  IN  DETAIL 

Wc  briefly  traverse  the  hierarchy.  See  the  subsequent  EXAMPLES  AND  APPLICATION  sec¬ 
tion  for  more  illustration. 

First-class  Functions 

“Raw”  Ada  actually  possesses  the  defining  characteristic  of  functional  languages  -  first-class 
procedural  abstractions  -  albeit  disguised  as  tasks.  Genuine  higher-order  functions  are  therefore 
achieved  by  building  an  applicative  interface  to  tasking,  as  follows. 

Function  Type 
Declare: 

type  function_type  is  function  [  formal_part  ]  return  resultjype; 

so  that  functionjype  is  the  class  of  functions  with  arguments  formal _part  and  result 
resultjype ,  which  can  be  another  fimction_type. 

Function  Object 
Declare: 

f :  function_type; 

so  that/,  when  appropriately  initialised,  can  be  used  (e.g.  applied)  as  a  function. 

Function  Instance  Expression 
The  expression 

function  :  functionjype  [  fonnal_pan  ]  function_body 

makes  an  instance  of  the  functionjype  with  the  indicated  functionjbody  which,  depending 
upon  the  resultjype  for  functionjype ,  can  be  another  function  instance.  If  present,  the 
formal  jtart  allows  renaming  (but  not  retyping)  of  formal  parameters.  The  conventional 

function  name  [  formal  jjart  ]  return  result_type  function_body 

is  retained,  in  effect  as  shorthand  for 

type  function  type  [  formal_pan  ]  return  result_type: 

name  :  function_type  ;=  function  :  function_type  function_body 

Other  abbreviated  forms  suggest  themselves  and  are  incorporated  -  see  examples  below. 

Function  Call 

The  expression 

f  [  actual_part  ] 

as  usual  applies /  to  the  actual jtart.  Because  expressions  may  be  function-valued,  we  can 
in  fact  have 

f  [  acmaljjan  ] ...  [  actual_pan  ] 
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Lazy  Evaluation 

Function-valued  functions  provide  the  necessary  mechanism  for  implementing  “call  by  need”, 
i.e.,  “call  by  need”  actual  parameters  are  transformed  parameterless  functions  with  the  original 
actual  parameter  expression  as  body,  and  references  to  the  corresponding  formal  parameters  to 
calls  on  these  functions.  The  refinements  of  “lazy  evaluation”  that  avoid  multiple  acmal  param¬ 
eter  (re-)  evaluations,  one  for  each  formal  parameter  reference,  are  achieved  by  introducing  cach¬ 
ing  into  the  preprocessing  scheme. 

The  mechanism  is  extended  beyond  the  parameter  passing  mechanism  so  that  any  object  may  be 
declared  as  having  a  lazy  type,  so  that  assigiunents  of  values  to  it  will  only  be  evaluated  on 
demand. 

The  requirement  that  the  DAD  programmer  indicate  explicitly  when  laziness  is  to  be  availed  of 
is  due  to  the  hybrid  nature  of  the  intermediate  levels  of  the  hierarchy:  at  a  level  at  which  destruc¬ 
tive  assignment  is  still  available,  indiscriminate  lazy  evaluation  of  expressions  is  a  recipe  for 
confusion  on  a  grand  scale. 

Streams  and  10 

A  stieam  [12]  is  basically  a  list,  of  which  usually  both  the  head  (element)  and  tail  (sub-list)  are 
evaluated  lazily.  The  latter  property  in  particular  admits  the  processing  of  conccpmally-infinite 
lists.  The  DAD  type  definition 

type  S  is  stream  of  I; 

is  simply  an  abbreviation  for 

type  S  is  lazy  record 

element:  T; 
next :  S; 

end; 

Expressions  generating  streams  S  will  evaluate  only  when  the  “next”  field  is  referenced.  A 
stream  interface  to  input  routines  is  straightforward,  with  a  complementary  presentation  of  out¬ 
put  made  available. 

Referential  Transparency 

We  have  emphasised  so  far  the  positive  aspects  of  functional  programming  that  make  it  such  a 
powerful  tool.  This  power  allows  the  application  of  restrictions  on  certain  forms  of  expressive¬ 
ness  in  functional  languages  in  order  to  achieve  mathematical  simplicity  but  without  detracting 
firom  their  overall  usefulness.  These  restrictions  involve  the  elimination  of  the  assignment  con¬ 
cept  firom  the  language,  and  are  consequently  trivially  implemented. 

More  positively,  we  are  required  now  to  replace  “control  flow”  as  expressed  at  statement  level 
with  exprcsion-lcvel  counterparts.  Recursive  functions  adequately  replace  loops,  but  conditional- 
and  case-expressions  are  necessarily  introduced.  Also,  because  destructive  assignments  are  abol¬ 
ished,  all  expresion  evaluation  may  be  made  lazy. 
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Parallelism 

Rnally,  because  DAD  is  defined  in  terms  of  Ada,  DAD  programs  can  inherit  Ada’s  parallel  facil¬ 
ities.  While  using  tasking,  for  example,  is  not  compatible  with  pure  functional  code,  parallel  ver¬ 
sions  of  logical  operations  that  extend  their  behaviour  to  the  limits  of  computability  can  be 
defined  and  exported  to  the  pure  topmost  level  of  the  DAD  hierarchy.  The  importance  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  such  facilities  is  detailed  elsewhere  [13]. 

DAD  IMPLEMENTATION 

Status 

“DAda”  -  an  early  version  of  DAD  that  eschews  first-class  functions  but  instead  provides  just 
one  of  their  consequences  -  lazy  streams  -  has  been  extensively  implemented  to  the  extent  of 
demonstrating  viability  (overloading  etc.  is  not  handled).  DAD  as  defined  above  has  been  imple¬ 
mented  up  to  the  level  of  recreating  streams  and  laziness  from  higher-order  functions,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  awaits  re-integration  with  the  remaining  higher  levels  of  the  hierarchy 
(referentially-transparent  state-free  programming,  parallel  logical  connectives). 

Performance 

Performance  of  higher-order  functions  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  in  view  of  their  inheritance  of 
the  notorious  penalties  of  tasking.  The  fact  that  dynamic  task  creation  is  essential  to  our  solution 
leaves  little  room  to  hope  that  optimal  implementations  of  special  patterns  of  tasking  will  be  of 
much  use.  The  pragmatic  solution  available  to  us  is  to  implement  the  consequences  of  first-class 
functions  as  special  cases.  For  example,  DAD’s  predecessor,  DAda,  provides  a  dedicated  imple¬ 
mentation  just  of  lazy  streams,  with  acceptable  performance.  Similarly,  DAD  itself  actually 
implements  lazy  types  through  a  purpose-built  interface  [14]  to  tasking  that  generates  fewer 
tasks  than  required  by  the  canonical  derivation  from  first-class  functions,  still  with  acceptable 
performance.  The  problem  remains  of  integrating  these  different  base  languages  into  a  common 
family  of  successors  in  a  unified  Declarative  Ada  family  tree. 

The  Future  of  Tasking 

On  a  more  philosophical  note,  there  is  a  remarkable  parallel  between  the  status  of  Ada  tasks 
today  and  that  of  procedures  in  PL/I  some  twenty-plus  years  ago  -  they  both  represent  good  ideas 
in  program  decomposition  but  are/were  too  expensive  to  use.  Now  that  there  are  no  longer  credi¬ 
ble  arguments  against  the  use  of  procedures  on  efficiency  grounds,  there  can  be  no  credible  case 
against  their  use  (save  for  some  critical  applications  where  dynamic  storage  management  can’t 
be  trusted).  Our  hope  is  that  our  demonstration  of  the  further  expressive  capabilities  of  tasking 
will  help  stimulate  an  approach  to  the  solution  of  their  implementation  problems  in  much  the 
same  way  as  achieved  for  procedures  long  ago. 

Design  Refinements 

As  more  examples  are  exposed  below,  it  will  become  clear  that  the  notation  leaves  room  for 
improvement.  DAD  should  at  the  present  be  regarded  as  an  existence  proof  for  the  approach  we 
are  advocating,  not  as  the  limit  of  the  technology.  We  welcome  the  reader’s  suggestions. 
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EXAMPLES  AND  APPLICATION 

We  briefly  indicate  how  DAD  is  an  adequate  replacement  for  functional  languages  in  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  expressiveness  and  of  mathematical  tractability. 

DAD  is  Admirably  Terse 

Now,  there  are  more  sophisticated  measures  of  a  languages  expressiveness  than  the  bervity  with 
which  its  programs  may  be  written.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  showing  that  one  of  the  effective 
necessary  conditions  for  legtimacy  as  a  replacement  functional  language  has  been  met. 

The  “Hamming  numbers”  problem  involves  generating  a  list  of  only  those  numbers  whose 
prime  factors  are  2,  3,  or  5  only.  A  Miranda-style  definition  of  the  requir^  list  “ham”  looks  like 
(full  Miranda  type  information  given  for  fairness  of  comparison): 

ham  ::  [num] 

ham  =  1  :  merge  (mult  2  ham)  (merge  (mult  3  ham)  (mult  5  ham)) 

mult ::  num  ->  [num]  ->  [num] 
mult  n  [  ]  =  [  ] 

mult  n  (x  :  xs)  =  (n  *  x) :  mult  n  xs 

merge  ::  [num]  ->  [num]  ->  [num] 
merge  (x  :  xs)  (y  :  ys) 

»  X  :  merge  xs  (y :  ys),  if  x  <  y 
*  y  :  merge  (x :  xs)  ys,  if  x  >  y 
=  X  :  merge  xs  ys,  if  x  =  y 

(Note  the  use  of  curried  higher  order  functions  for  n-ary  forms  such  as  ‘  ‘merge’  an  application 
merge  Xs  Ys 

involves  in  detail  first  the  application  of  “merge”  to  actual  parameter  “Xs”  for  formal  parame¬ 
ter  pattern  “(x  :  xs)”  with  a  resulting  function  of  one  formal  parameter  panem  “(y  :  ys)”,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  application  of  that  function  to  actual  parameter  “Ys”.) 

The  DAD  rendition  assumes 

package  lists 

-  makes  a  type  “list”  with  LISP  operations  “cons”  etc. 

"  quite  possibly  an  interface  to  streams 

end  lists; 
use  lists; 

It  proceeds: 

type  intjist_list  Is  function  (integer)  return  listjist; 

type  listjist  is  function  (list)  return  list; 

type  list  list  list  is  function  (list)  return  list_list; 

function  mult :  int_listjist  (n  :  integer) 
function  ;  listjist  (xs  ;  list)  is 
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begin 

if  xs  =  nil  then  nil 

else  cons  (n  *  car  (xs).  mult  (n)  (cdr  (xs))) 

end  if 

end; 

function  merge  ;  listjistjist  (xxs  :  list) 
function  :  listjist  (yys  :  list)  is 
X  :  integer  :=  car  (xxs); 
y  ;  integer  :=  car  (yys); 
xs  :  list  ;=  cdr  (xxs); 
ys  ;  list  :=  cdr  (yys); 
begin 

if  X  <  y  then  cons  (x,  merge  (xs)  (yys)) 
elsif  X  >  y  then  cons  (y,  merge  (xxs)  (ys)) 
eisif  X  =  y  then  cons  (x,  merge  (xs)  (ys)) 

end  if 

end; 


ham  :  list  := 

cons  (1 ,  merge  (mult  (2)  (ham))  (merge  (mult  (3)  (ham))  (mult  (5)  (ham))) 

The  greater  length  of  the  DAD  can  be  attributed  to  the  generally  busier  concrete  syntax  of  Ada  as 
inherited  by  us,  particularly:  the  lack  of  a  pattern-matching  style  of  formal  parameter 
identification;  and  the  need  to  surround  acmal  parameters  (or  lists)  with  additional  parentheses. 

On  the  other  side,  note  how  some  semantic  innovations  contribute  to  our  faithfulness  to  the  func¬ 
tional  style  and  our  maintenance  of  overall  comparability  to  the  Miranda  rendition:  conditional 
expressions;  and  recursive  lazy  constants  (“ham”). 

If  greater  terseness  is  required,  currying  can  be  supplanted  with  conventional  parameter  lists,  viz. 

function  mult  (n  :  integer,  xs  ;  list)  return  list  is 
begin 

if  xs  =  nil  then  nil 

else  cons  (n  *  car  (xs),  mult  (n,  cdr  (xs))) 

end  if 

end; 

function  merge  (xxs  ;  list,  yys  :  list)  return  list  is 
X  :  integer  :=  car  (xxs); 
y  :  integer  :=  car  (yys); 
xs  :  list  ;=  cdr  (xxs); 
ys  :  list  :=  cdr  (yys); 
begin 

if  x  <  y  then  cons  (x,  merge  (xs,  yys)) 
elsif  X  >  y  then  cons  (y,  merge  (xxs,  ys)) 
elsif  x  =  y  then  cons  (x,  merge  (xs,  ys)) 

end  if 
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end; 

ham  :  list  :=  cons  (1,  merge  (mult  (2,  ham),  merge  (mult  (3,  ham),  mult  (5,  ham)))) 

As  well  as  shorter  function  headings,  explicit  function  type  declarations  are  omitted. 

Formal  Methods 

A  classic  example  is  the  demonstration  that  the  function  “len”  to  calculate  the  length  of  a  list 
distributes  over  “append”  which  concatenates  two  lists.  In  a  “genuine”  functional  language 
(Miranda-style)  the  definitions  would  appear  as  pattern-matching  equations  (equation  n'ombos 
for  reference): 

(1)  len[]=0 

(2)  len  (x  :  xs)  =  1  +  len  xs 

(3)  append  [  ]  ys  =  ys 

(4)  append  (x  :  xs)  ys  =  x  :  append  xs  ys 

The  proof  that 

len  (append  Xs  Ys)  =  len  Xs  -h  len  Ys 

prtx:eeds  by  induction  over  “Xs”  as  a  sequence  of  transformations  following  the  equations: 

Case  Xs  =  nil 

len  (append  [  ]  Ys) 

=  len  Ys  (3) 

=  0-t-lenYs  (arithmetic) 

=  len  [  ]  +  len  Ys  (1) 

Case  Xs  =  x  :xs 

len  (append  (x  :  xs)  Ys) 

=  len  (x  :  append  xs  Ys)  (4) 

=  1  +  len  (append  xs  Ys)  (2) 

=  1  +  len  xs  +  len  Ys  (Inductive  Hypothesis) 

=  len  (x  :  xs)  +  len  Ys  (2) 

Note  the  intimate  connection  between  the  proof  and  the  style  of  function  definitions  by  recursion 
equations. 

Formal  Methods  and  DAD 

Such  equational  notation  is  not  available  in  DAD  on  the  principle  of  retaining  an  obvious  Ada 
style.  However,  from  DAD  function  definitions,  equational-style  axioms  defining  function 
behaviours  can  be  derived,  allowing  formal  manipulations  in  the  standard  transformational  style. 
This  permits  the  employment  of  DAD  in  conjunction  with  the  best  of  available  supporting  texts 
[10]. 

The  precisely  corresponding  DAD  function  definitions  arc  (assuming  definitions  of  types  inher¬ 
ited  from  previous  example): 
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use  lists; 


type  listjnt  is  function  (I :  list)  return  integer; 

function  len  :  listjnt  (xs:  list)  is 

begin 

if  xs  =  nil  then  0 
else  1  +  len  (cdr  (xs)) 

end  if 

end; 

function  append  :  list_listjist  (xs  :  list) 
function  :  listjist  (ys  :  list)  is 
begin 

if  xs  =  nil  then  ys 

else  cons  (car  (xs),  append  (cdr  (xs),  ys)) 

end  if 

end; 

By  inspection,  the  Miranda-style  equations  are  easily  recoverable  from  the  DAD  function 
definitions.  However,  the  important  criterion  for  the  further  development  and  refinement  of  our 
notation  is  recognised  as  the  achievement  of  a  closer  approach  to  the  equational  ideal  whilst 
maintaining  an  Ada  flavour. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  points  arc  established. 

•  Software  Development  is  a  form  of  Engineering. 

•  Engineering  Education  relies  on  sound  foundational  material. 

•  Functional  Programming  provides  the  foundation  for  Software  Engineering. 

•  Access  to  Functional  Programming  is  enhanced  through  its  insertion  into  existing 
language  cultures. 

•  Ada  represents  a  language  culture  of  increasing  significance  in  education  and  practice. 

•  Ada-flavoured  Functional  Programming  is  best  achieved  through  a  preprocessor- 
implemented  dialect 

•  DAD  captures  the  Functional  paradigm  adequately. 

•  Ada  tasks  need  better  implementation. 

•  DAD  notation  requires  continuing  refinement 

•  The  distance  between  Ada-flavoured  Functional  programming  in  DAD,  and  the  ideal 
as  represented  by  Miranda  etc.,  that  might  appear  to  detract  from  DAD’s  pedgaogical 
usefulness,  is  easily  bridged. 
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Abstract 

There  is  a  conspicuous  need  to  revise  the  teaching  nKthodology  used  in  introductory  programming  courses  to 
provide  students  with  a  foundation  for  appreciation  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  development  of  modem  software  sys¬ 
tems.  An  important  teaching  component  in  software  development  must  be  software  composition.  In  large  meas'jre,  stu¬ 
dents  are  introduced  to  top-down  development  as  a  tool  for  system  decomposition;  software  composition  is  limited  to 
the  components  they  developed  themselves,  along  with  the  standard  I/O  packages.The  objectives  of  this  paper  are  two¬ 
fold;  first  to  show  that  the  rich  set  of  program  decomposition/composition  tools  provided  by  Ada  gives  the  educator  a 
great  opportunity  to  raise  the  level  of  program  development  framework  from  statements  and  control  structures  to  li¬ 
brary  units  via  reusability.  The  second  is  to  introduce  a  software  tool  that  allows  the  instructor  to  provide  a  environment 
for  the  use  of  these  Ada  characteristics  as  early  as  possible  in  the  curriculum. 


Introduction 

There  is  an  urgency  to  produce  software  engineers  who  have  the  methodologies  and  the  skills 
to  help  industry  address  the  software  bottle-neck  created  by  the  high  demand  of  software  systems. 
The  programming  language  Ada,  as  well  as  other  modular  oriented  languages,  have  provided  in¬ 
dustry  and  education  with  tools  to  develop  and  teach  these  kinds  of  methodologies.  Object  orien¬ 
tation  in  particular  and  software  reusability  in  general  are  methodologies  which  look  promising  in 
this  problem. 

In  general,  one  important  tactic  towards  improving  software  development  productivity  and 
quality  is  via  software  reusability.  It  has  been  recognized  for  quite  a  long  time  that  one  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  causes  for  the  software  bottleneck  is  the  fact  that  new  software  systems  are  developed 
from  scratch,  for  the  most  part.  This  is  clearly  a  v-asteful  use  of  resources.  Studies  have  shown  that 
much  of  the  code  in  a  given  software  system  can  be  found  in  other  systems  [1,2,3].  Other  studies 
have  been  made  to  measure  reuse  of  software;  one  of  them  [9]  indicates  that  less  than  15  percent 
of  new  code  is  needed  in  a  new  system.  A  lot  has  been  written  [1,2,3,15]  on  the  possible  benefits 
of  software  reuse;  among  the  benefits  are  the  need  not  to  re-invent  the  wheel,  and  the  opportunity 
to  develop  new  software  based  on  software  that  has  already  been  shown  to  be  correct.  However, 
while  software  reuse  is  an  approach  that  promises  great  payoff  in  the  solution  of  the  software  crisis, 
it  is  an  approach  that  remains  unexploited.  Reasons  that  have  been  given  for  the  lack  to  fully  ex¬ 
plore  this  alternative  range  from  the  psychological,  (the  non-invented  here  syndrome),  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  the  economical  ^  1]. 

On  the  other  hand,  software  reusability  demands  appropriate  software  tools,  programming  lan¬ 
guages  and  software  development  methodologies  to  exploit  this  technique.  The  main  issue  to  dis- 
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cuss  in  this  paper  is  the  foundation  that  is  given  to  beginner  programmers  so  that  they  will  see  the 
benefit  and  make  use  of  software  reusability;  and  than  in  particular,  we  expect  they  will  recognize 
program  development  as  an  activity  which  does  not  start  with  an  empty  screen  firom  which  to  build. 

Program  Development  Framework 

In  large  measure,  students  are  introduced  to  top-down  development  as  a  tool  for  system  de¬ 
composition;  software  composition  is  limited  to  the  components  they  developed  themselves,  along 
with  the  standard  I/O  packages.  At  the  same  time  students  usually  develop  complete  programs, 
which  for  the  most  part  and  due  to  time  constraints,  are  small  and  very  simplistic;  these  programs 
have  no  resemblance  in  any  form  or  shape  to  the  software  that  is  available  to  them  in  PC’s  and  in 
workstations. 

Another  characteristic  of  programs  that  students  develop  is  that  these  programs  are  completely 
understood  by  them,  due  to  their  size.  Thus,  students  develop  a  programming  metal  framework 
with  the  following  characteristics: 

•  programs  are  started  from  scratch 

•  programs  are  developed  individually;  one  persons ’s  effort 

•  program’s  implementation  details  are  well  understood 

•  program  complexity  is  at  the  reach  of  the  programmer 

•  programs  are  static  from  the  point  of  view  of  development 

•  code  development  is  for  complete  programs 

•  program  methodology:  keep  trying  until  it  works 

This  software  development  framework  becomes  the  standard  by  which  they  will  routinely  use 
with  success;  it  is  only  until  students  are  confronted  with  large  and  complex  enough  systems  when 
this  framework  falls  apart;  they  are  completely  unaware  of  this  fact,  and  will  continue  trying  what 
has  proven  successful  on  their  eyes. 

One  important  teaching  component  in  software  development  must  be  software  composition. 
Ada  facilitates  software  composition  using  functions,  procedures  and  packages  via  separate  com¬ 
pilation.  These  library  units  can  be  used  for  development  of  programs  by  components,  for  team 
programming  and  for  program  reusability  among  others. 

The  task  of  an  educator  using  Ada,  is  to  provide  an  environment  to  instill  in  the  student  the  use 
of  these  facilities  as  part  of  the  development  process;  this  provides  the  educator  with  an  opportunity 
to  raise  the  software  development  abstraction  level  of  the  student.  In  most  instances  these  experi¬ 
ences  are  given  to  the  students  in  a  junior-level  course  in  software  engineering  for  instance,  or  via 
courses  where  projects  of  a  rather  large  size  are  required.  We  claim  that  at  this  stage  the  educator 
is  confronted  with  an  existing  programming  methodology  picked  up  by  the  student  in  the  early  pro¬ 
gramming  courses,  where  program  development  is  reduced  to  statement-at-a-time  approach,  and 
with  the  development  characteristics  as  described  above.  The  instructor  must  then  set  out  to  undo 
this  mind-set  in  particular;  the  instructor  must  break  the  news  to  them  that  software  development 
is  not  as  straightforward  as  they  have  experienced;  the  instructor  must  argue  against  the  pragmatic 
methodology  that  has  pi  oven  successful  to  them  until  then;  in  general  the  instructor  must  set  put  to 
enlarge  the  abstraction  scope  to  allow  for  the  introduction  of  the  problems,  and  the  solutions,  pre- 
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sented  by  the  development  of  large  and  evolving  software  systems. 

One  important  experience  that  a  student  should  be  exposed  to  early  in  the  curriculum  is  team 
programming  in  particular,  and  of  programming  in  the  large  in  general.  It  is  also  fruitful  to  provide 
students  with  interesting  problems  whose  team-based  solution  allows  for  the  development  of  solu¬ 
tions  that  are  closer  in  feel  and  flavor  to  software  they  routinely  use  in  PC’s  or  other  environments. 
With  the  educational  environment  constraints,  which  among  other  include  time  and  curriculum  ma¬ 
terial  it  is  rather  difficult  to  provide  the  student  with  these  experiences  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
curriculum. 

From  the  teaching  of  software  development  view  point,  we  feel  very  strongly  about  the  need 
to  instill  in  the  student  the  reuse  of  library  units  and  team  work.  Moreover,  these  two  activities 
should  be  the  core  of  software  development  education.  We  must  produce  graduates  whose  software 
development  framework  naturally  encompasses  these  two  activities.  The  goal  for  the  use  of  these 
Ada  facilities  is  to  train  students  to  enlarge  their  point  of  view  when  developing  software.  We  must 
drive  home  the  message  that  software  development,  for  the  most  part,  does  not  (should  not)  start 
from  scratch,  that  is  not  an  activity  to  be  carried  out  within  a  software  vacuum,  as  a  solitary  activity. 
These  efforts  are  expected  to  raise  their  level  of  abstraction;  a  higher  level  of  abstraction  will  mo¬ 
tivate  them  to  ask  for  and  use  sophisticated  software  development  support  tools  effectively  in  their 
work-place;  it  will  also  give  them  opportunities  to  think  and  develop  programs  with  a  software  li¬ 
brary  in  mind,  for  reuse  and  for  enlargement  of  it.  In  other  words,  they  should  think  in  terms  of 
refining  existing  software  or  extending  it,  rather  than  always  starting  by  building  new  software 
from  the  specifications.  We  must  set  the  proper  mental  software  habits  as  well  as  the  proper  soft¬ 
ware  development  framework  in  the  early  stages  of  the  software  development  learning  curve. 

A  methodology  for  teaching  programming  in  the  large 

A  goal  of  this  methodology  is  to  avoid  the  creation  of  the  mental  mindset  of  programming  one- 
statement-at-a-time  in  an  environment  isolated  from  software  and  people  as  described  earlier.  The 
main  underlying  philosophy  of  this  methodology  is  to  teach  the  use  and  development  of  program 
(system)  components  within  a  programming  team,  and  avoid  the  teaching  of  developing  entire  pro¬ 
grams  as  the  main  goal. 

In  the  introductory  programming  course  using  Ada,  the  student  is  initially  given  an  overview 
of  software  development  life  cycle;  software  system  structure  is  introduced  from  the  implementa¬ 
tion  point  of  view  using  Ada;  in  particular,  they  are  introduce  to  program  structure  using  Ada;  ma¬ 
jor  components  of  this  structure  are;  a  driver  (or  main  procedure),  and  library  units  such  as 
subprograms  and  packages. 

Students  are  initially  introduced  to  functions  and  procedures  as  programming  components;  in¬ 
stead  of  being  taught  the  writing  of  main  programs  with  components.  Using  subprograms  (func¬ 
tions  and  procedures),  in  a  spiral  approach,  students  are  introduced  to  control  units  and  software 
decomposition.  Their  code  writing  is  only  for  subprograms.  They  are  introduced  to  read  and  use 
library  units,  such  as  package  specifications.  They  use  library  units  in  their  subprograms.  They  are 
taught  top-down  design  which  they  can  use  in  the  development  of  the  subprograms  they  must  im¬ 
plement;  they  are  also  introduced  to  bottom-up  design,  to  understand  the  use  of  the  library  units 
available. 

The  next  step  in  the  learning  process  is  the  writing  of  drivers  (also  called  main  procedures) 
which  will  strictly  use  library  units;  the  design  methodology  exemplified  here  is  bottom-up  design. 
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to  understand  the  use  of  the  library  units  available. 

A  last  step  in  the  learning  process  of  this  methodology,  students  are  given  complete  programs 
to  implement,  where  they  must  supply  the  driver  and  some  program  components;  others  will  be 
available  through  the  library.  The  design  methodologies  to  use  here  is  top-down  and  bottom-up. 
The  goal  here  is  to  develop  a  design  which  will  identify  the  components  of  the  program  (functions 
and  procedures)  and  the  identifications  of  those  parts  which  will  come  from  a  library,  and  those 
which  need  to  be  developed. 

The  main  gains  of  this  methodology  are: 

•  large  abstraction  scope,  early  in  the  learning  process 

•  control  of  the  methodology  used  to  write  programs 

•  an  audience  more  prone  to  understand  and  appreciate  software  engineering  prob¬ 
lems  and  solutions 

•  stress  in  reading  of  specifications  and  code  written  by  others 

•  satisfaction  in  writing  parts  of  interesting  and  complex  programs 

Turnin  facility 

The  turnin  facility  to  be  described  below,  can  be  used  in  a  straightforward  manner  to  allow  for 
a  control  submission  and  testing  of  programming  assignments.  One  of  the  points  of  this  paper  is  to 
show  how  it  can  support  the  teaching  methodology  as  described  above;  in  particular,  a  methodol¬ 
ogy  of  programming  where  the  student  does  not  develop  complete  running  programs  from  the  start, 
but  only  component  of  a  program.  The  rest  of  the  program  is  provided  via  library  units  provided 
by  the  instructor. 

In  essence  turnin  is  a  facility  which  allows  for  a  control  submission,  testing  of  students  pro¬ 
grams,  and  output  analysis. 

By  control  submission  we  mean  the  activity  which  allows 

•  the  description  of  the  software  component  which  will  produce  a  running  program 

•  the  source  of  each  of  the  components 

•  the  hierarchical  organization  of  the  components 

By  testing  we  mean  the,  possibly  multiple,  execution  of  the  resulting  program  after  the  con¬ 
trolled  submission  phase  using  hidden  data. 

By  output  analysis  we  mean  the  automated  examination  of  the  program’s  output. 

Specifically,  the  Turnin  Facility  consists  of  several  command  procedures  that  perform  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tasks: 

•  Helping  instructors  set  up  the  facility  for  a  specific  assignment  (Tumin_Setup, 
Tumin_show  commands) 

•  Assisting  students  in  turning  in  their  programs  (turnin  command) 

•  Testing  student  programs  according  to  the  instructor's  specifications  (turnin  com¬ 
mand) 
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•  Keeping  track  of  the  students  that  have  turned  in  (tumin_count  command) 

•  Cleaning  up  after  an  assignment  is  completed  (tuniin_cancel,  Tumin_delmail  com¬ 
mands) 

What  follows  now  is  a  description  of  each  of  the  major  commands  available  through  the  Tumin 
facility. 

Tuminjsetup  Command 

This  is  an  interactive  process  where  the  instructor  specifies  the  following  information: 

•  Assignment  name:  it  will  be  used  by  students  to  invoke  tumin. 

•  Language:  source  code  language. 

•  Due  date:  date  and  time  when  program  is  due. 

•  Compilation  qualifiers:  specification  of  appropriate  compilation  switches. 

•  the  list  of  modules  to  be  compiled  during  the  tumin:  specification  of  the  number  of 
modules  to  be  submitted  by  a  student,  and  of  those  submitted  by  other  sources. 
Also,  a  specification  of  compilation  order,  to  indicate  the  program’s  driver. 

•  link  qualifiers:  specification  of  appropriate  link  switches 

•  data  files:  specification  of  the  data  files  to  be  used  per  mn. 

•  files  echoed:  specification  whether  data  files  used  for  testing  will  be  echoed. 

•  command  file  before  compilation:  specification  of  a  command  file  to  be  executed 
before  compilation. 

•  .command  file  after  compilation:  specification  of  a  command  file  to  be  executed 
after  compilation. 

•  command  file  after  each  execution:  specification  of  a  command  file  to  be  executed 
after  each  execution. 

It  is  possible  to  provide  a  command  file  to  be  executed  before  compilation.  It  will  receive  one 
parameter  which  is  a  copy  of  the  compilation  list  after  filling  in  all  of  the  student  module  names. 
This  command  file  can  do  what  it  wants  with  this  list  of  files.  The  use  of  it  is  to  complete  source 
files  submitted  by  students,  as  a  some  sort  of  implicit  include,  by  inserting  code  in  source  files  in 
the  appropriate  places.  The  command  file  must  invoke  a  program  that  will  do  the  desired  source 
change. 

It  is  also  possible  to  provide  a  command  file  to  be  executed  after  the  compilation  step  in  the 
tumin  process.  After  all  of  the  modules  involved  in  the  turn  in  are  compiled  (student  and  instruc¬ 
tor),  this  command  file  will  be  called.  It  will  receive  one  parameter  in  PI  which  is  a  copy  of  the 
compilation  list  after  filling  in  all  of  the  student  module  names.  This  command  file  can  do  what  it 
wants  with  this  list.  We  have  used  this  capability  to  do  a  DIFFERENCES  between  the  student's 
source  file  and  the  original. 

It  is  also  possible  to  provide  a  command  file  to  be  executed  after  each  data  set  is  run.  This  com- 
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mand  file  will  receive  three  parameters  in  PI,  P2,  and  P3.  PI  will  be  the  actual  file  specification  for 
the  output  file  which  was  just  created  by  the  student's  program.  P2  will  be  the  data  set  number  (1, 
2,  3, ...)  of  this  run.  P3  will  be  the  status  value  returned  by  executing  the  student's  program;  it  can 
be  used  to  determine  whether  the  student's  program  even  worked.  If  you  want  to  run  a  program 
which  will  read  and  verify  the  contents  of  the  output  file  (automatic  output  check!)  the  command 
file  must  invoke  a  program  (supplied  by  instructor)  to  do  the  output  analysis. 

Turnin_show  Command 

This  command  display  the  tumin_setup  characteristics  of  a  given  assignment. 

Tumin  Command 

This  command  will  be  used  by  the  students  to  submit  their  program  assignments.  The  assign¬ 
ment  name  must  be  specified.  This  process  is  interactive  where  by  the  students  will  be  prompted 
for  the  name  of  all  the  modules  which  they  must  submit  to  form  a  complete  compilation  unit.  If  the 
files  specified  in  this  step  exist  the  tumin  command  proceeds  to  compile,  link  and  execute  the  stu¬ 
dents  program.  Failure  in  compilation  will  terminate  the  process.  Every  time  that  a  student  issues 
a  Tumin  conunand  and  specifies  successfully  the  files  to  be  used,  the  instructor  will  receive  a  mail 
message  indicating  the  student  name,  the  assignment  name  and  the  time  when  it  was  issued.  At  the 
end  of  the  tumin  process,  the  students  is  issue  a  hard  copy  of  the  source  listing  of  the  program  and 
the  output  generated.  This  file  is  handed  out  to  the  instructor  by  the  student. 

Tumin _count  Command 

This  command  checks  and  produce  a  list  of  the  students  who  submitted  the  assignment,  the 
time  submitted  and  the  number  of  times  the  made  a  submission  of  the  assignment. 

Turninjcancel  Command 

This  will  erase  the  setup  information  on  that  specific  assignment  making  students  unable  to 
turn  in  any  more  programs. 

Turnin_delmaU  Command 

When  you  have  finished  with  a  specific  assignment  you  may  clean  up  your  mail  from  this  as¬ 
signment's  tumin  messages.  As  a  security  precaution,  this  command  will  delete  only  the  tumin 
messages  found  in  the  Mail  folder  TURNIN_MESSAGES.  Notice  that  tumin  messages  end  up  in 
that  folder  after  they  have  been  counted  with  the  TURNIN_COUNT  command. 

Currently,  the  Tumin  Facility  supports  several  of  the  VAX-1 1  compiled  or  assembled  languag¬ 
es.  This  list  includes  Ada,  C,  COBOL,  FORTRAN,  MACRO,  Pascal,  Icon,  LiSP.  The  reason  for 
this  list,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  these  languages  are  used  in  different  computer  science  courses  for 
programming  assignments. 

This  software  tool  as  it  currently  exists,  is  implemented  to  run  in  a  VAXA/^MS  environment. 
No  ports  to  other  environment  has  been  done  yet.  We  have  been  using  this  facility  for  many  years. 
It  have  proven  very  effective  for  assig  ment  submission  and  testing.  We  expect  to  have  an  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  kind  of  facility  for  a  Unix  environment  by  the  end  of  the  fall  of  91 . 
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T\irnin  facility  as  an  Environment  for  Programming  in  the  Large 

The  Tumin  facility  directly  supports  the  methodology  as  described  above.  Students  submit 
parts  to  form  a  working  program  and  the  facility  puts  the  program  together  to  form  a  complete  run¬ 
ning  program. 

In  particular,  the  tumin  can  be  setup  to: 

•  accept  one  or  more  library  units  from  the  student  (functions,  procedures,  or  main 
procedure) 

•  provide  all  others  library  units  (packages,  subprograms,  main  procedure)  to  form 
a  running  program. 

•  hide  language  features  that  prove  difficult  to  introduce  at  a  given  level  (such  as  in¬ 
stantiation  of  generics,  declaration  of  user  defined  types) 

•  test  program,  and  specifically  user  provided  units. 

•  generate  an  annotated  analysis  of  output  generated  by  program. 

Using  this  Tumin  facility,  the  instructors  can  place  the  students  in  a  team  environment,  where 
the  instmctor  and  assistants  form  one  team  and  each  student  or  group  of  students  form  other  teams. 
The  main  goal  of  this  approach  is  to  introduce  programming  from  early  in  the  learning  cycle  as  a 
complex  activity  which  requires  many  people  to  develop  interesting  programs  and  software  sys¬ 
tems. 

Future  work 

Currently  the  authors  are  in  the  process  of  implementing  a  Software  Development  laboratory 
around  a  Sun  server  and  25  Sun  stations,  supplied  with  windowing  environment  and  case  tools  to 
continue  our  effort  of  increasing  the  programming  scope  and  abstraction  level  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  learning  process.  We  are  currently  developing  a  curriculum  based  on  a  spiral  introduction  of 
tools  and  techniques  used  to  develop  modern-day  software;  this  curriculum  is  to  be  implemented 
in  the  three  core  programming  courses  our  students  must  take.  These  courses  will  be  four-credit 
courses,  where  one  hour  per  week  will  be  dedicated  to  supersived  laboratory  instruction.  In  this  lab¬ 
oratory  students  will  be  introduced  to  use  of  tools  to  support  programming  as  a  team  activity  .  In 
particular  we  are  redesigning  the  Tumin  facility  to  provide  students  with  a  control  testing  facility 
of  their  software  with  data  provided  by  the  instructors,  producing  annotated  output  where  needed. 

Conclusion 

The  programming  methodology  currently  used  to  introduced  programming  as  an  activity, 
needs  to  be  revised  and  must  to  be  supported  with  proper  software  tools  to  be  effective.  Students 
that  have  finished  two  semesters  of  programming  classes  acquire  a  very  distorted  view  of  program 
development.  This  view  must  subsequently  be  fought  against  when  students  are  introduced  to  the 
issues  of  developing  large,  complex  and  evolving  programming  system.  The  methodology  present¬ 
ed  and  supported  by  the  Tumin  facility,  we  believe,  is  an  step  in  the  right  direction;  software  sys¬ 
tems  should  not  be  created  from  scratch,  in  a  software  vacuum  and  a  solitary  activity;  we  must  not 
use  and  encourage  teaching  methodologies  which  support  this  view. 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  discusses  a  multi-year  project  at  Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical  University  that  is  using  a  new  instructional  strategy 
to  develop  three  introductory  courses:  Computer  Science  I  and 
Computer  Science  II,  and  an  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  course. 
The  instructional  strategy  concentrates  on  use  of  Ada  and  a 
top-down  approach  to  teaching  introductory  computer  science  courses 
that  is  centered  around  realistic,  moderately  complex  software 
systems  that  would  be  of  interest  to  a  freshman  computer  science 
student.  With  this  approach,  students  are  provided  with  a  toolbox 
that  will  contain  a  set  of  software  tools  that  will  be  used  in 
implementing  and  modifying  parts  of  the  software  system.  In  the 
first  course  students  view  the  software  system  and  the  software 
tools  as  "black  boxes"  and  concentrate  on  how  to  use  the  black 
boxes.  In  the  second  course  students  look  inside  the  boxes  and 
concentrate  on  how  to  implement  the  lower  level  details  of  the 
software  system  and  the  toolbox.  In  the  third  course  the  students 
analyze  and  enhance  the  data  structures  and  algorithms  used  in  the 
first  two  courses.  The  project  is  in  its  first  year  and  it  is 
expected  to  take  at  least  three  years  to  complete. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  paper  describes  a  new  approach  to  teaching  introductory 
computer  science  courses.  The  purpose  of  the  new  approach  is  to 
show  at  an  early  stage  (in  the  first  course)  the  relevancy  of 
concepts  taught  in  the  computer  science  curriculum.  Students  at  a 
very  early  stage  are  introduced  to  a  complete  computer  software 
system.  The  student  is  also  provided  with  a  set  of  software  tools 
that  will  allow  the  student  to  implement  and  modify  parts  of  the 
software  system.  The  student  will  initially  view  the  software 
system  and  the  set  of  tools  as  "black  boxes"  that  can  be 
conveniently  manipulated  to  produce  meaningful  results.  As 
students  progress  through  the  introductory  courses  they  will  be 
exposed  to  increasing  levels  of  detail  about  the  makeup  of  the 
"black  boxes".  Although  aspects  of  this  approach  have  been  used  in 
introductory  courses  (see  [Pattis, 1990] )  ,  the  authors  argue  that 
such  an  approach  should  be  a  the  center  of  the  lower  level 
programming  courses.  This  "top-down"  approach  to  teaching  computer 
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science  should  result  in  increasing  students'  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  it  is  hypothesized  that  this  heightened  interest  will 
contribute  to  the  reversal  of  the  decline  in  freshman  interest  in 
computer  science. 

This  "top-down  toolbox  Ada  based  approach"  is  being  implemented  by 
the  Aviation  Computer  Science  Department  at  Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical  University  (ERAU)  over  a  three-year  time  interval. 
The  project  involves  the  development  of  three  courses:  Computer 
Science  I,  Computer  Science  II  and  an  Algorithms  and  Data 
Structures  course.  This  paper  is  an  interim  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  project  and  is  intended  to  promote  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  such  an  approach. 


PROBLEM  STATEMENT 

The  authors  believe  one  of  the  reasons  for  lack  of  interest  in 
science  and  engineering  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  science 
curriculum  is  often  presented  in  such  e.  highly  theoretical  and 
abstract  way  that  the  contemporary  student  fails  to  see  the 
relevance  to  real  life  problem-solving  and,  therefore,  loses 
interest  and  commitment.  Science  and  engineering  education 
traditionally  has  made  the  assumption  that  students  need  to  obtain 
a  large  body  of  basic  knowledge  and  fundamental  concepts  before  the 
relevancy  of  the  knowledge  and  concepts  can  be  brought  into  the 
curriculum.  Most  curricula  are  based  on  this  assumption  and 
students  do  not  experience  real  life  problem-solving  until  they  are 
juniors  or  seniors  in  their  field  of  study. 

The  traditional  approach  is  therefore  "bottom-up"  and  assumes  that 
students  must  master  details  of  many  individual  concepts  before 
their  relationship  to  the  solution  of  real-world  problems  can  be 
shown.  Typically,  it  is  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  junior  or 
during  the  senior  year  that  students  begin  to  see  how  the 
individual  concepts  they  have  been  learning  can  be  synthesized  and 
incorporated  into  a  solution  of  a  problem  that  is  both  interesting 
and  realistic.  In  the  first  two  years  of  a  typical  computer 
science  curriculum,  students  are  taught  how  to  write  code  in  some 
modern  high-level  language  and  introduced  to  the  concepts  of 
structured  programming,  design  and  analysis  of  algorithms,  data 
structures,  and  computer  organization.  The  examples  used  to 
illustrate  these  concepts  are  usually  artificial  and  often  fail  to 
show  real-life  relevancy. 

This  bottom-up  approach  has  two  disadvantages: 

(1)  it  fails  to  show  relevancy  of  concepts  at  an  early  stage, 
causing  some  students  to  lose  interest  in  the  subject; 

(2)  those  who  succeed  leave  the  introductory  courses  with  the 
notion  that  attention  to  detail  is  the  first  step  and  the 
most  important  part  of  problem  solving. 

In  an  upper  division  softwares  design  course  the  paradigm  is 
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reversed  and  conceptualization  and  organization  of  the  problem 
solution  is  emphasized  as  paramount  to  the  problem-solving 
activity  and  students  are  taught  to  postpone  details.  This 
mid-course  reversal  of  instructional  strategy  confuses  students  and 
many  graduate  without  a  full  understanding  of  the  problem-solving 
approach  that  higher  level  courses  stress. 

A  similar  paradigm  is  followed  in  teaching  Aerospace  Engineering, 
an  engineering  program  offered  at  ERAU.  In  order  to  design  an 
airplane  students  need  to  know  concepts  from  aerodynamics,  fluid 
mechanics,  thermodynamics  and  aircraft  structures.  These  concepts 
are  dependent  on  subjects  such  as  physics  and  mathematics.  It 
takes  a  student  three  years  of  concept  study  before  he/she  is  faced 
with  the  central  problems  and  issues  of  aircraft  design  in  an 
aircraft  design  course. 

Students  are  more  apt  to  enroll  and  stay  with  science  and 
engineering  programs  that  show  relevancy  early.  The  Aeronautical 
Science  (flight)  program  at  ERAU  is  such  a  program.  Aeronautical 
Science  students  can  begin  flight  training  during  their  freshman 
year;  as  they  progress  through  their  curriculum  they  can  see  the 
relevancy  of  such  courses  as  mathematics,  physics,  aerodynamics, 
and  meteorology.  There  are  other  examples  of  such  programs  and 
courses.  For  example,  in  an  introductory  accounting  course 
students  solve  realistic  problems.  Computer  Science,  on  the  other 
hand  (along  with  many  other  science  and  engineering  programs) , 
takes  a  longer  time  to  show  relevancy  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
is  one  of  the  factors  that  contributes  to  the  higher  attrition 
rates  and  smaller  enrollments  in  the  program. 


PROPOSED  SOLUTION 


General  Approach 

Rapid  advances  in  technology  during  the  past  three  decades  have 
had  a  profound  impact  on  lifestyles  and  attitudes.  Improvements 
in  transportation  and  communication  brought  on  by  computers, 
telecommunication  and  aviation  has  accelerated  the  exchange  of 
information  and  generated  new  knowledge  and  ideas  at  an  explosive 
rate.  Young  people  see  their  learning  experience  in  this  context 
and,  as  a  result,  they  expect  (and  even  demand)  relevancy  in  their 
educational  activities.  We  believe  that  new  instructional 
strategies  that  have  as  one  of  their  goals  showing  relevancy  at 
the  introductory  level  will  attract  and  retain  more  students  in 
the  discipline. 

Instructional  Strategy 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  it  is  proposed  to  change  the 
instructional  strategies  and  materials  in  the  introductory 
computer  science  courses.  Rather  than  use  the  traditional 
bottom-up  method  of  instruction,  we  propose  a  top-down  approach 
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that  first  exposes  the  student  to  a  realistic,  moderately  complex 
software  system  (or  several  such  systems)  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  a  freshman  computer  science  student.  In  addition,  the 
student  would  be  provided  with  a  toolbox  that  would  contain  a  set 
of  software  tools  that  would  be  used  in  implementing  and  modifying 
parts  of  the  software  system.  The  toolbox  would  include  such 
things  as  the  following:  a  set  of  generic  data  structures  (sets, 
ordered  lists,  stacks,  queues,  trees,  and  graphs) ;  a  package  of 
graphic  tools;  a  package  of  math  functions;  a  package  of  string 
operations;  and  a  set  of  commonly  used  utilities  such  as 
input/output,  and  sorting  and  searching.  Initially,  the  details 
of  the  implementation  of  the  software  system  and  the  set  of 
tools  would  be  hidden  from  the  student  and  he/she  would  view  them 
simply  as  "black  boxes"  that  yield  output  when  specific  inputs  are 
provided.  In  fact,  in  the  first  course  the  student  would  not  see 
any  of  the  details  of  what  is  "inside"  a  black  box.  Rather  the 
student  would  learn  about  the  functionality  of  the  black  boxes  and 
how  to  use  them.  For  example,  in  Computer  Science  I,  students 
might  be  given  an  assignment  to  set  up  a  scheduling  system  for 
student  pilots  that  requires  queuing  a  set  of  student  records.  The 
student  would  have  to  understand  what  a  "queue"  abstract  data  type 
is  and  how  to  use  the  "queue"  black  box  provided  in  the  toolbox. 
However,  the  student  would  not  have  to  know  or  understand,  at  this 
point,  how  the  queue  is  implemented  (arrays  or  pointers,  linear  or 
circular,  etc.) .  In  essence,  we  propose  that  a  "fourth-generation" 
type  programming  environment  be  used  in  teaching  Computer  Science 
I. 

In  Computer  Science  II,  the  student  would  continue  with  the  study 
of  one  or  more  complete  software  systems.  The  student  would  be 
exposed  to  lower  levels  of  detail  about  the  system  and  would  look 
inside  the  black  boxes  that  were  used  in  Computer  Science  I.  The 
emphasis  in  this  second  course  would  be  on  implementing  the  data 
structures  and  algorithms  used  in  the  first  course.  For  example, 
students  would  implement  the  queue  tool  used  in  an  assignment  in 
Computer  Science  I. 

Following  Computer  Science  II,  students  would  take  a  course  in 
which  more  advanced  features  of  data  structures  and  algorithms  are 
studied  and  in  which  there  is  an  emphasis  on  analysis  and 
comparison.  Hence,  the  student  first  learns  to  "use",  then  learns 
to  "implement",  and  finally  learns  to  "analyze". 


Instructional  Software  Considerations 


We  are  currently  developing  software  systems  that  address  several 
different  aviation/aerospace  problems  that  are  appropriate  for  use 
in  our  introductory  computer  science  courses.  One,  for  which  we 
have  built  an  prototype  version,  is  an  "Automated  Flight 
Planning/Scheduling  System"  (AFPS)  that  can  be  used  by  a  student 
pilot  to  write  a  flight  plan  and  schedule  a  flight.  Three  other 
systems  being  developed  are  a  "Spaceship  Docking  Simulation"  (SDS) 
that  simulates  simulate  docking'  of  a  spaceship  and  an  orbiting  lab 
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(see  [Pooch, 1989 ]) ,  a  "Aircraft  Detection  System"  (ADS)  that 
detects  distances  and  bearings  between  aircraft  in  an  airspace  (see 
[Hilburn, 1991] ) ,  and  an  "Operational  Flight  Control  System"  (OFCS) 
that  will  simulate  an  aircraft  avionics  system  that  provides 
aircraft  control  functions  and  displays  aircraft  status 
information.  We  are  currently  using  the  Ada  programming  language 
in  our  introductory  course  and,  hence,  all  systems  will  be 
developed  in  Ada.  We  believe  Ada  best  captures  the  spirit  of  the 
proposed  instructional  strategy  because  its  "package"  concept 
supports  the  abstraction  and  information  hiding  that  is  a  crucial 
element  of  our  approach.  An  Ada  package  specification  for  a  tool 
(or  group  of  tools)  would  provide  the  student  with  a  "black  box" 
view  of  a  tool. 

In  addition,  we  are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  toolbox  that 
supports  the  course  objectives.  Although  there  are  some 
off-the-shelf  tools  available,  the  proposed  instructional  strategy 
dictates  that  we  develop  the  toolbox  in-house.  First,  since  the 
tools  are  not  just  to  be  used  for  software  development  but  will  be 
used  by  the  instructor  as  a  tool  to  teach  computer  science 
concepts,  there  are  special  design  considerations,  (e.g.  there  are 
pedagogical  considerations  in  Ada  coding  related  to  context 
clauses,  private  types,  generic  program  units,  input/output  and 
exception-handling.)  Second,  since  these  tools  will  be  used  as 
examples  to  illustrate  programming  principles  it  is  essential  that 
we  have  the  source  code  for  all  the  tools. 

Course  Content 


An  important  part  of  our  project  involves  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  course  outline,  with  supporting  material,  for  each 
of  the  introductory  courses.  The  outlines  will  provide  topics  to 
be  covered  along  with  a  list  of  objectives  for  each  topic, 
suggested  activities  and  assignments,  and  a  description  of 
supporting  material  to  be  used.  A  great  deal  of  this  work  has  been 
completed  for  Computer  Science  I  and  less  detailed  outlines  have 
completed  for  the  other  courses.  The  Appendix  contains  a 
descriptions  for  some  of  the  topics  for  Computer  Science  I.  It 
gives  the  flavor  of  the  instructional  strategy  and  illustrates  some 
of  the  materials  and  activities  to  be  used  in  the  top-down  black 
box  approach; 

a.  In  Topic  1,  Introduction  to  Software  Systems,  the 
students  get  a  look  at  a  complete  system  definition  and 
a  user's  manual,  and  get  to  try  out  some  test  data  on  a 
system  of  moderate  complexity  -  a  set  of  activities  not 
usually  included  anywhere  in  the  first  course. 

b.  In  Topic  2,  Top-Level  Design  of  a  Software  System,  the 
student  gets  to  do  some  meaningful  documentation.  For 
example,  the  student  might  rewrite  some  portion  of  the 
user's  manual  that  he/she  found  unclear  or  incomplete,  or 
the  student  might  add  some  documentation  about  the 
purpose  of  a  program  module.  In  the  traditional 
introductory  computer  science  course,  a  student's  first 
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experience  with  documentation  typically  involves  a 
fifteen  line  program  that  only  involves  text  input/output 
-  the  student  really  cannot  see  the  need  for  such  work 
and  resents  having  to  do  it. 

c.  In  Topics  4  and  5,  Introduction  to  Subprograms  and 
Control  Structures,  the  student  will  be  involved  in 
developing  and  modifying  a  moderately  complex  system 
using  modules  already  developed.  In  one  sense,  the 
student  will  be  applying  the  same  concepts  (control 
structures  and  subprograms)  as  in  a  traditional  course, 
but  he/she  will  be  using  them  in  a  context  that  is  more 
interesting  and  relevant,  and  that  emphasizes  software 
engineering  principles  associated  with  the  development 
of  large  software  systems. 

IMPLEMENTATION  ENVIRONMENT 

The  proposed  concept  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  ongoing  pursuits  of 
ERAU's  Aviation  Computer  Science  Department.  An  "aviation  computer 
science"  curriculum  has  been  developed  at  ERAU  that  follows  the 
Association  for  Computing  Machinery  (ACM)  and  the  Computer  Science 
Accreditation  Board  (CSAB)  curriculum  guidelines  for  undergraduate 
computer  science.  The  program  integrates  computer  science  with  an 
aviation  applications  focus.  The  program  has  several  innovative 
(perhaps  unique)  features.  Two  features  germane  to  this  discussion 
are:  integrate  software  engineering  principles  throughout  the 
curriculum  including  the  first  programming  course,  and  show 
relevancy  of  computer  science  to  the  solution  of  aviation/aerospace 
problems . 

In  support  of  software  engineering  integration,  the  department  has 
adopted  Ada  as  the  core  programming  language  in  all  software 
development  courses,  including  the  introductory  programming 
courses.  In  addition,  the  department  has  developed  a  "Software 
Development  Manual"  that  describes  a  software  methodology  that  will 
be  used  in  all  courses  involving  software  development.  Students 
are  exposed  to  elements  of  the  methodology  (along  with  other 
formalities  of  software  engineering)  in  the  introductory  computer 
science  courses.  Students  develop  and  implement  their  programs  in 
Ada  running  on  a  network  of  Sun  Workstations  running  in  an  X-window 
environment.  Although  the  toolbox  is  not  complete  we  have 
developed  initial  versions  of  the  following:  a  set  of  generic  data 
structures;  a  package  of  graphic  tools;  a  package  of  math 
functions;  a  package  of  string  operations;  and  an  input/ output 
package. 

In  support  of  aviation  applications,  the  department  has  a  unique 
resource:  the  Airway  Science  Simulation  Laboratory  (ASSL) .  The 
ASSL  is  staffed  jointly  by  faculty  from  the  Computer  Science 
Department  and  the  Aeronautical  Science  Department.  The 
laboratory  includes  the  elements  of  the  National  Airspace  System 
(air  traffic  control  simulators,  pilot  training  simulators, 
meteorology  laboratories,  etc.)  in  an  interactive,  intelligent 
simulation  training  configuration.  Advanced  students  are  afforded 
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the  opportunity  of  working  with  faculty  on  aviation  projects.  Lab 
facilities  and  research  projects  provide  real-world  practical 
experiences  to  our  students  that  are  not  normally  found  in  an 
undergraduate  program. 

FIRST  YEAR  EXPERIENCES 

Since  1987  the  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  course  at  ERAU  has 
been  taught  using  the  Ada  programming  Language.  In  1989  Ada  became 
the  primary  language  in  the  computer  science  curriculum,  and  it  was 
introduced  in  the  first  course.  Computer  Science  I.  In  the  first 
year  it  was  taught  in  the  typical  ••bottom-up"  fashion.  In  the 
1990-1991  academic  year  the  "top-down"  approach  discussed  in  this 
paper  was  used  in  teaching  Computer  Science  I  and  Computer  Science 
II  to  approximately  100  students.  Although  the  software  and  other 
supporting  material  was  not  complete,  the  course  objectives  and 
instructional  strategy  were  based  upon  the  concepts  we  have  been 
discussing.  Our  software  system  examples  and  toolbox  components 
consisted  of  a  combination  of  commercial  products  and  locally 
prepared  products.  The  textbook  used,  [Volper , 1990] ,  was  selected 
because,  of  the  available  texts,  it  most  closely  followed  the 
course  philosophy.  The  student  laboratory  used  a  Meridian 
AdaVantage  compiler  running  on  Sun  Workstations  and  a  PC  version 
was  used  for  classroom  demonstrations.  Although  tho  instructors 
had  some  initial  problems  with  application  of  the  new  approach 
(mainly  due  to  the  problems  with  instructional  support  material) , 
their  overall  opinion  of  the  results  was  very  positive.  The 
students  taking  the  courses  gave  generally  high  marks  to  the  "top- 
down  toolbox"  approach;  however,  in  many  cases  they  did  not  have 
anything  with  which  to  compare  it. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  any  definitive  statements  about  the 
viability  of  our  new  approach,  but  informal  assessments  of  students 
completing  the  "top-down"  Computer  Science  I  comparea  to  the 
previous  "bottom-up"  Computer  Science  I  (using  Ada  and  Pascal)  show 
improvements  in  attitudes  and  capabilities  related  to  the 
principles  of  software  design  and  development.  As  additional 
instructional  support  material  is  developed  and  as  students  move 
through  the  curriculum  into  their  upper  division  computer  science 
courses,  a  more  realistic  and  meaningful  evaluation  can  be  carried 
out. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We  expect  that  our  proposed  approach  to  teaching  the  introductory 
courses  will  increase  student  interest  in  the  study  of  computer 
science  and  will  decrease  the  attrition  rate  in  these  courses.  In 
fact,  we  believe  that  the  success  of  this  approach  will  motivate 
new  students  to  enter  our  aviation  computer  science  program.  We 
also  feel  that  students  who  complete  these  courses  will  go  on  to 
their  upper  division  course's  '  with  a  better  understanding  and 
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appreciation  of  the  computer  science  discipline.  It  is  expected 
that  the  aviation  computer  systems  developed  for  the  first  two 
courses  will  be  used  in  subsequent  courses  by  exploring 
implementation  details  and  modifying  and  enhancing  the  systems.  As 
students  learn  concepts  in  the  areas  of  data  structures,  graphics, 
artificial  intelligence,  and  simulation,  they  will  be  able  to  apply 
them  to  the  systems  that  they  are  already  familiar  with.  These 
students  will  be  able  to  take  on  more  challenging  and  realistic 
projects  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  and  will  graduate  with 
better  problem-solving  skills.  They  will  enter  the  job  market  with 
a  better  appreciation  for  the  complexities  involved  in  the  design 
and  development  of  large  scale  software  systems. 

Finally,  we  believe  this  new  approach  will  help  the  faculty  become 
better  teachers  of  computer  science.  The  software  systems  and 
tools,  and  the  outline  with  its  supporting  materials  will  provide 
a  rich  resource  that  will  assist  the  instructor  in  organizing  and 
presenting  the  course  concepts.  The  aviation  software  systems 
will  provide  a  focus  for  the  introductory  courses  that  is  not 
available  in  current  commercial  courseware.  The  project  materials 
will  also  support  appropriate  uniformity  between  various 
instructional  approaches  to  the  same  concept  and  provide 
continuity  between  different  concepts. 
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APPENDIX 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE  I 
(example  Course  Outline) 

Topic  1:  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS 

objectives: 

a.  students  will  understand  the  basic  organization  of  a  digital 
computer,  the  difference  between  hardware  and  software,  and 
the  function  of  an  operating  system; 

b.  students  will  be  able  to  use  a  moderate  size  realistic 
software  system; 

c.  students  will  be  able  to  understand  the  system  definition 
statement  and  the  user's  manual  for  the  software  system  under 
study ; 

d.  students  will  understand  the  purpose  of  test  data  and  will  be 
able  to  create  a  set  of  the  test  data  for  the  system  under 
study. 

class  activities: 

a.  discuss  the  organization  of  hardware/software  systems  and  the 
role  of  operating  systems; 

b.  discuss  a  system  definition  statement  and  provide  students 
with  the  system  definition  and  user's  manual  for  the  system 
under  study; 

c.  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  system  under  study. 

student  activities: 

a.  read  handout  on  introduction  to  computer  systems; 

b.  construct  several  sets  of  test  data  and  run  each  set  on  the 
system  under  study 

(e.g.  use  the  SRS  to  dock  the  spaceship  with  the  lab  for 
different  sets  of  initial  conditions.) 

supporting  material: 

a.  a  handout  on  introduction  to  computer  systems; 

b.  a  system  definition  statement  (problem  definition,  goals  of 
the  system  , capabilities  and  constraints,  user 
characteristics,  etc.); 

c.  a  user's  manual; 

d.  the  software  system  (executable  program) 


Topic  2:  TOP-LEVEL  DESIGN  OF  A  SOFTWARE  SYSTEM 

objectives : 

a.  the  student  will  understand  how  the  system  definition 
statement  was  used  to  carry  out  a  top-level  design  of  the 
system  under  study; 

b.  the  student  will  understand  how  a  high-level  language  program 

is  organized  (program  header,  declarative  part,  executable 
part) ;  -  .  . 

c.  the  student  will  understand  the  role  of  modules  in  the  design 
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of  software  and  know  the  meaning  of  "divide  and  conquer" ; 

d.  the  student  will  understand  the  role  of  internal  and  external 
documentation  of  a  software  system; 

e.  the  student  will  understand  the  purpose  of  a  compiler  and 
linker; 

f.  the  student  will  be  able  to  use  a  text  editor; 

g.  the  student  will  be  able  to  modify  an  Ada  source  program,  and 
then  compile  and  link  it. 

class  activities: 

a.  discuss  top-level  design  of  software  systems  and  illustrate 
with  the  system  definition  statement  and  the  Ada  source  code 
for  the  system  main  program; 

b.  discuss  internal  and  external  documentation  and  illustrate 
with  the  system  user's  manual  and  Ada  source  code  for  the 
system  main  program; 

c.  discuss  the  use  of  a  text  editor; 

d.  discuss  the  purpose  of  a  compiler  and  linker  and  illustrate 
their  use; 

student  activities: 

a.  read  handouts  on  top-level  design,  the  text  editor,  and  the 
use  of  the  Ada  compiler  system; 

b.  use  the  text  editor  to  modify  the  internal  documentation  of 
the  system  main  program; 

(e.g.  insert  a  description  of  each  of  the  modules  referenced 

in  the  SRS. ) 

c.  compile,  link  and  run  the  system. 

supporting  material: 

a.  handouts  on  top-level  design,  the  text  editor,  and  the  use  of 
the  Ada  compiler  system; 

b.  a  text  editor; 

c.  the  system  definition  statement  and  the  Ada  source  code  for 
the  system  main  program. 


Topic  3:  INTRODUCTION  TO  ABSTRACT  DATA  TYPES 

objectives: 

a.  the  student  will  be  able  to  define  the  term  abstract  data  type 
(ADT) ; 

b.  the  student  will  be  familiar  with  the  standard  Ada  data  types; 

c.  the  student  will  be  familiar  with  literals,  variable  names  and 
named  constants; 

d.  the  student  will  understand  how  to  declare  and  initialize 
variables  and  declare  subtypes  and  new  data  types; 

e.  the  student  will  understand  how  to  modify  the  system 
parameters  and  analyze  the  effects  of  such  modification; 

f.  the  student  will  understand  how  Ada  packages  can  be  used  to 
declare  data. 

class  activities:  (to  be  completed  during  the  project) 
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student  activities: 

a.  read  handouts  on  Ada  data  types  and  objects,  and  Ada  packages; 

b.  modify  the  system  parameters,  recompile  and  link; 

(e.g.  in  the  SRS,  one  might  modify  the  time  increment  used  in 
the  simulation  or  vary  the  mass  of  the  spaceship.) 

c.  run  the  modified  system  and  analyze  the  results. 

supporting  materials: 

a.  the  Ada  source  code  for  the  system  package  used  for  data 
declaration. 

(the  rest  to  be  completed  during  the  project) 

Topic  4:  INTRODUCTION  TO  SUBPROGRAMS 
objectives : 

a.  the  student  will  understand  the  subprogram  concept; 

b.  the  student  will  understand  how  subprograms  are  used  to 
modularize  a  program; 

c.  the  student  will  understand  subprogram  calls  and  parameter 
passing; 

d.  the  student  will  understand  Ada  package  specifications; 

e.  the  student  will  be  able  to  write  a  program  to  solve  a  problem 
using  the  modules  of  the  system  being  studied. 

class  activities:  (to  be  completed  during  the  project) 

student  activities: 

a.  using  the  system  definition  statement  and  the  specification  of 
a  system  package  of  subprograms,  the  student  will  write  a 
program  that  implements  the  system; 

(e.g.  a  new  system,  say  the  AFPS,  could  be  introduced  at  this 
point  and  the  student  could  be  asked  to  write  the  system  main 
program. ) 

(the  rest  to  be  completed  during  the  project) 

supporting  material: 

(to  be  completed  during  the  project) 

Topic  5:  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

objectives: 

a.  the  student  will  know  the  purpose  and  understand  how  to  use 
the  selection  and  iteration  control  structures; 

(the  rest  to  be  completed  during  the  project) 


class  activities: 

(to  be  completed  during  the  project) 


student  activities: 

a.  use  control  structures  to  extend  the  capabilities  of  the 
system; 
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(e.g.  the  AFPS  could  be  modified  to  allow  multiple  flight 
plans  to  be  created.) 

use  control  structures  to  write  the  code  for  the  subprograms 
in  the  systems  under  study  and  test  them  by  "plugging"  them 
into  the  appropriate  system. 


PRESENTATION 


INTRODUCTION 

ERAU 

ACS  DEPARTMENT 
ACS  CURRICULUM 
Ada 

Software  Engineering  Across  Curriculum 
Software  development  manual 
Project  courses 

B.  PROBLEM  STATEMENT 

Bottom-up  Curricula 

Takes  too  long  to  show  relevancy 
Fails  to  teach  "big  picture"  thinking 
Requires  paradigm  reversal 

PROPOSED  SOLUTION 


Top-Down  Approach 

Captures  student  interest  early 
Improves  problem  solving  abilities 
Is  highly  resource  intensive 
Ada  is  ideal  for  it. 


General  Approach 
Instructional  Strategy 
Instructional  Software  Considerations 
Course  Content 

PLAN  TO  INTEGRATE  INTO  THE  CURRICULUM 


ASSESSMENT  AND  EVALUATION  OF  OUTCOMES 
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J.  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  INVESTIGATORS 


l.Dr.  Thomas  B.  Hilbum.  Professor  of  Computer  Science,  joined  the  ERAU  faculty  in  1973. 
Prior  to  that  he  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  from  1962  until  1969.  While  in  the  Navy, 
he  taught  courses  in  computer  technology,  inertial  navigation  and  satellite  navigation.  He 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  Mathematics  from  Louisiana  Tech  University  in  1973  and  has 
completed  graduate  work  in  computer  science  and  computer  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Central  Florida  and  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 

Since  arriving  at  ERAU,  Dr.  Hilbum  has  taught  in  both  the  Aviation  Computer  Science  and 
Mathematics  Departments.  He  has  received  numerous  awards  for  teaching  and  service  to  the 
University.  Dr.  Hilbum  is  currently  active  in  both  the  Association  for  Computing  Machinery 
and  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America,  and  is  a  regular  reviewer  for  Computing 
Reviews.  He  has  taught  the  Ada  programming  language  in  various  courses  and  seminars  for 
the  last  four  years.  His  current  research  interests  include  reusability  and  the  use  of  Ada  in 
representing  discrete  mathematical  structures.  He  has  delivered  several  papers  in  this  area  in 

recent  years. 

2. Dr.  Iraj  Hirmanpour.  Professor  of  Computer  Science,  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Aviation 
Computer  Science  Department.  In  addition  to  ERAU  he  has  served  on  the  faculties  of 
Illinois  State  University  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  He  received  an 
M.E.  degree  in  Computer  Science  from  the  University  of  Florida  in  1970  and  an  Ed.D.  in 
Computer  Science  Education  from  Florida  Atlantic  University  in  1980. 

In  addition  to  teaching.  Dr.  Hirmanpour  has  acted  as  a  consultant  on  software  development 
methodology  to  numerous  commercial  firms  and  government  agencies  -  both  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  He  has  designed  and  presented  workshops  to  professional  groups  and  is  a  frequent 
speaker  at  local  professional  meetings.  His  interests  include  information  system  modeling  and 
software  engineering.  He  is  a  member  of  the  ACM  and  IEEE’s  Software  Engineering  Group. 
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Using  a  Language  Sensitive  Editor  and  Ada 
in  Computer  Science  I-II 

Dr.  Dennis  S.  Martin 
Department  of  Computing  Sciences 
University  of  Scranton 
Scranton,  PA  18510-4664 
MARTIN@ JAGUAR. UOFS . EDU 


Design,  documentation,  and  development — there  is  an  ever 
increasing  gap  between  beginning  programming  skills  and  the  skills 
required  of  a  professional  programmer.  It  is  essential  that  this 
gap  be  narrowed  and  that  a  student  start  programming  with  careful 
consideration  of  the  philosophy  and  principles  of  software 
engineering.  In  a  sense,  these  concepts  are  "language-free”  in 
that  the  major  attention  must  be  placed  on  concept  development 
rather  than  language  syntax.  However,  these  concepts  are  really 
not  understood  unless  the  student  implements  problem  solutions  in 
a  programming  language,  preferably  a  programming  language  that 
directly  supports  these  concepts.  Based  on  several  years  of 
experience,  we  have  found  the  use  of  a  Language  Sensitive  Editor 
(LSE)  to  be  exceptionally  effective  at  the  CSI-CSII  level  to  teach 
a  language-independent  approach  to  the  concepts  of  programming. 
The  language  Ada  is  an  ideal  companion  to  the  LSE,  providing  the 
direct  language  support  needed. 

A  very  important  part  of  teaching  concepts  is  to  force  the 
student  to  articulate  the  design  of  their  algorithms  before  the 
code  is  written.  The  student  must  learn  to  develop  useful  though 
not  necessarily  extensive  internal  documentation  for  a  program. 
For  most  students,  documentation  is,  at  best,  an  add-on  after 
otherwise  finishing  the  program.  The  usual  reasons  given  for  this 
behavior  include  not  knowing  what  documentation  is  needed,  not 
knowing  where  the  documentation  is  appropriate,  and  not  wanting  to 
invest  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  type  in  the  documentation. 
In  the  past,  we  have  attempted  to  solve  this  problem  with  written 
documentation  standards.  The  results  were  not  impressive. 

The  key  to  good  design  is  modularity  including  both  procedural 
abstraction  and  data  abstraction.  Actions  and  objects  must  be 
accessible  only  through  clearly  defined  interfaces  which  contain 
formal  specifications  of  the  action  or  object.  (See,  for  example, 
Sommerville's  text  on  Software  Engineering.)  Ada  allows  these 
interfaces  or  specifications  to  be  separately  compiled.  Students 
can  start  by  writing  programs  using  already  constructed  units 
having  access  only  to  well -documented  specifications,  not  to  the 
body  of  the  code.  Later,  students  can  learn  design  by  having  to 
write,  document,  and  compile  a  mainline  and  specifications  of  its 
supporting  units.  We  have  found  it  desirable  to  have  students  hand 
in  such  specifications  reasonably  soon  after  an  assignment  is  given 
but  before  the  student  has  had  a  chance  to  fully  write  the  program. 
These  can  be  evaluated  for  correct  design  and  are  effective  in 
verifying  the  high-level  design  before  lower  level  coding  is 
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started. 


FORTRAN  allows  separately  compiled  functions  and  procedures 
but  uses  only  the  body  of  code  and  does  no  type  checking.  Data 
abstraction  is  difficult.  Modula-2  allows  separate  compilation 
units  with  definition  and  body  (good  object  abstraction)  but  forces 
a  separately  compiled  procedure  or  function  to  be  hidden  within  a 
module  confusing  the  ideas  of  data  abstraction  and  procedural 
abstraction.  Standard  Pascal  does  not  support  separate  compilation 
units  so  the  suitability  of  a  particular  (non-standard)  extension 
varies. 

We  are  using  the  VAX  Language  Sensitive  Editor  on  a  VAX/VMS 
system.  The  LSE  is  user  modifiable  and  we  have  chosen  to  customize 
it  to  reflect  our  view  of  appropriate  documentation  style.  As  an 
additional  benefit,  since  the  LSE  uses  Extended  Backus-Naur  Form 
(EBNF)  as  its  paradigm,  it  enhances  the  use  of  EBNF  in  describing 
the  syntax  of  a  language. 

At  any  time  during  development,  a  program  source  file  contains 
both  code  (terminals)  and  placeholders  (non-terminals) . 
Placeholders  have  distinguishing  delimiters,  such  as  %{  }%  or 
%[  ]%,  which  are  standard  printable  characters  but  syntactically 
meaningless  in  the  language.  A  new  file  contains  only  a  root 
placeholder  such  as  %( compilation  unit)%.  A  placeholder  is  either 
a  single  element,  such  as  an  identifier,  which  must  be  typed  over, 
or  a  language  element  which  is  expanded  to  produce  a  template  of 
code  and  other  placeholders.  A  placeholder  is  expanded  by  placing 
the  cursor  on  it  and  typing  a  control  character. 

The  f ill-in-the-blank  format  of  the  LSE  has  solved  most  of 
the  problems  associated  with  documentation.  When  a  student  expands 
the  template  for  a  procedure,  function,  or  package,  it  contains  the 
names  of  the  features  that  must  be  addressed.  There  is  no  question 
about  what  is  required  or  where  it  should  go.  Students  do  less 
typing  as  the  headings  are  already  typed  for  them.  Text 
automatically  wraps  to  the  next  line,  properly  indented.  Students 
are  much  less  likely  to  hand  in  a  program  with  insufficient  or 
nonexistent  documentation.  Faculty  are  much  less  likely  to  accept 
such  work. 

At  the  simplest  level,  procedures  and  functions  need  a  careful 
explanation  of  input,  processing,  and  output — what  information  is 
available,  what  a  program  is  supposed  to  accomplish,  and  the 
results  desired.  This  pre-condition,  post-condition,  and  functional 
description  framework,  with  the  input/output  information  supplied 
by  formal  parameters  and  non-local  referencing,  forms  the 
specification  of  a  function  or  procedure.  It  provides  sufficient 
information  needed  for  its  proper  use. 

The  story  for  data  abstraction  is  less  clear.  Functional 
abstraction  has  a  long  history  but  understanding  object-oriented 
approaches  is  a  continuing  development  in  the  field.  Proper 
documentation  standards  will  also  continue  to  develop.  At  this 
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time,  we  require  a  general  overview  of  the  object  and  a  careful 
description  of  what  types,  procedures,  functions,  and  exceptions 
should  be  available.  Judicious  use  of  private  and  limited  private 
types  encapsulate  the  object  itself  properly.  In  CSI  and  CSII,  it 
is  very  appropriate  to  insist  on  exceptions  (and  exception 
handling)  and  to  add  the  concepts  of  generic  objects  and  operations 
as  part  of  the  conceptual  development.  These  topics  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  treat  at  this  level  in  any  other  language. 

The  appropriate  style  to  comment  a  loop  has  caused  us  much 
discussion.  Ideally,  students  should  have  a  trail  of  assertions 
which  lead  from  the  pre-condition  to  the  post-condition  but  this 
is  very  difficult  for  beginning  students  and  is  too  laborious  to 
be  done  in  professional  practice  on  a  regular  basis.  We  have 
compromised  by  requiring  that  all  loops  have  a  weak  form  of  "loop 
invariant".  While  few  students  can  give  precise  and  correct 
invariants  at  this  level,  they  can  articulate  what  the  loop  should 
do  and  how  it  will  be  exited.  This  results  in  better  designed  and 
implemented  loops.  Since  Ada  allows  exiting  a  loop  in  the  middle, 
we  consider  the  location  of  the  loop  invariant  to  be  part  of  the 
loop  design  process. 

With  an  LSE,  our  students  can  concentrate  on  concepts  rather 
than  syntax,  writing  better  quality  code  with  less  need  for 
extensive  syntactic  corrections.  Our  original  concern  that 
introducing  this  tool  to  beginning  students  might  increase  their 
confusion  or  might  produce  proficient  tool-users  lacking 
understanding  has  been  found  to  be  unwarranted.  We  believe  that 
an  LSE  should  be  used  as  early  as  possible  to  enhance  student 
learning  of  program  design  and  documentation  supporting  good 
design 

As  computer  professionals,  we  need  to  use  more  computer¬ 
intensive  tools  to  enhance  the  learning  of  computer  science.  Good 
tools,  used  properly,  can  be  effective  to  help  students  learn  to 
be  able  to  create  good  design  and  then  to  transform  that  into  good 
code,  free  from  both  syntactic  and  logical  mistakes.  The  emphasis 
in  computer  science  must  shift  from  learning  syntax  to  software 
engineering. 
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